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MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Inaugural    Address. 

Br    THE    President,    Mr.    Edwin    Guthrie,    F.C.A. 


Eead  November  14,  1888. 


Presuming  upon  the  privilege  of  the  presidential  position,  I 
propose — instead  of  producing  on  this  occasion  a  statistical  paper 
bearing  upon  some  special  subject — to  take  a  prospective  glance 
at  the  business  of  the  session,  and  to  associate  therewith  certain 
economic  and  socialogic  phenomena  now  engaging  public  attention, 
and  which  might  suitably  come  under  consideration  of  the  society. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  modern  economic  phenomena  are,  the 
continuously  increasing  power  of  man  to  produce  wealth,  and,  con- 
currently therewith,  the  existence  of  an  appalling  degree  of 
poverty. 

It  has  been  proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  generally  the 
conditions  of  life  are  continually  improving,  as  evidenced  in 
comparing  those  conditions  as  between  one  generation  and  another  ; 
but  in  face  of  the  power  of  man  to  produce  plenty,  and  notwith- 
standing the  general  improvement,  the  adverse  fact  is  also 
apparent.  The  (question  calls  loudly  for  answer :  Why  should 
conditions  of  poverty  continue  1 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  given  anything 
like  a  studious  consideration  to  the  subject,  that  poverty  is  not  an 
economic  necessity.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
poverty  which  inevitably  comes  of  crime,  depravity,  and  perverse- 
ness,  but  the  mass  of  what  may  be  called  that  honest  poverty 
which  is  so  widespread,  to   say  nothing   of   those    who    dwell  in 
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that  vast  and  gloomy  borderland  of  poverty  treated  of  by  a  past 
president  of  the  society.  In  this  matter  things  are  not  as  in  the 
olden  time.  When  the  conditions  of  life  were  simple,  good  times 
and  bad  times  were  coincident  with  plenty  and  scarcity.  In 
modern  life  the  existence  of  plenty  does  not  clear  our  workhouses. 

I  will  not  pause  to  amplify  proof — suffice  it  to  mention  that  the 
last  published  Blue-book  acknowledges  an  average  of  800,484 
persons  as  having  been  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  in  the  year 
1887-8  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  recite  the  anomalous 
■circumstance  that  simultaneously  with  the  cry  of  hunger  the 
granaries  are  bursting  with  rich  food,  held  at  the  hands  of  men 
who,  to  part  therewith,  at  the  current  price  of  the  day,  would 
have  to  bear  a  penalty  rather  than  a  reward  in  consideration  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  useful  office  as  distributors.  While  multitudes 
stand  shivering  in  the  cold,  piles  of  warm  clothing  lie  on  the 
warehouse  shelves,  saleable  only  at  a  loss.  While  thousands  are 
homeless  or  miserably  huddled  in  crowded  and  unhealthy  dwell- 
ings, rows  of  good  houses  remain  unoccupied,  and  rents  are 
unremunerative  to  the  landlord  and  the  builder. 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  in  proof  of  the  statement 
that  this  condition  of  things  is  not  economically  necessary,  refer- 
ence to  the  census  of  occupations  will  afford  indisputable  proof 
that,  decade  by  decade,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population  is 
spai'ed  from  the  primary  occupations,  and  employed  in  others 
which  are  calculated  to  contribute  to  life's  enjoyment.  This  surely 
points  to  something  wrong  in  the  economy  of  distribution,  or  to 
:some  national,  or  perhaps  international,  improvidence. 

It  is  the  business  of  societies  like  ours  to  investigate  causes 
and  suggest  remedies.  It  is  particularly  the  function  of  our 
■society  to  compile  statistical  evidence  as  bearing  upon  social 
conditions.  Statistics  form  the  very  basis  of  proof  upon 
which  arguments  are  founded,  theories  propounded,  and  laws 
promulgated. 

If  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  question  whether  we 
perform    any    effective    work,    or     whether    we    really    have   any 
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influeuce,  either  natioual  or  local,  it  is  perhaps  in  place  to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  are  influences  which  cannot  be  precisely 
measured  or  traced  to  their  source.  Thought  rules  the  world,  and 
our  society  is  one  of  many  centres  in  which  thought  may  be  ex- 
pressed and  interchanged,  and  in  our  deliberations  we  doubtless 
contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  social  problems,  such  as  I  have 
stated. 

In  regard  to  the  anomalous  conditions  already  mentioned,  the 
representative  of  one  section  of  the  community  may  prescribe 
higher  wages  to  the  wage-earning  class,  with  shorter  hours  of 
labour,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  inequality  of  the 
distribution  of  this  world's  goods,  and  may  be  prepared  to  advocate 
the  violent  remedy  of  strikes,  as  the  means  of  enforcing  demands 
in  that  direction. 

The  representative  of  another  section  of  the  community,  the 
trade  of  which  may  be  less  and  less  profitable,  claims  that,  to 
save  the  trade,  wages  must  be  reduced  and  longer  hoiu's  worked. 

Another,  and  he  is  sometimes  a  workman  and  sometimes 
an  employer,  attributes  all  this  economic  discomfort  to  over- 
production (stating,  in  effect,  the  paradox  that  our  poverty  is 
by  reason  of  our  riches),  and  urges  enforced  curtailment  of 
production. 

Another  agitates  for  a  protective  tariff,  the  effect  of  which, 
wherever  it  exists,  is  to  limit  Avealth,  by  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  pz'oductive  agencies  in  positions  where  they  may  be 
worked  with  inferior  economy. 

Another  prescribes  some  sovereign  remedy  for  all  evils,  social 
as  well  as  economic,  and  would  suppress  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  grand  prescription  of  another  is  the  fixing  of  a  given 
ratio  of  value  between  the  two  precious  metals,  as  facilitating  the 
freer  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

Another  prescribes  the  extension  of  the  })rinciple  of  the 
family  to  the  whole  nation,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  whole 
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human  race,  giving  a  common  interest  in  pi'oduction  and  consump- 
tion, a  common  right  and  a  common  enjoyment  in  all  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  which,  he  may  say,  should  be  common 
property. 

Propositions  n  all  these  directions,  and  many  others,  are  irom 
time  to  time  p  it  forward  by  earnest  and  serious  men,  and  our 
society  provides  a  field  for  the  earnest  and  serious  considera- 
tion of  their  repi  3sentations,  affording  the  opportunity  of  corrective 
considerations  aid  of  opposing  views  and  influences. 

The  session  T^hich  now  opens  promises  rich  fields  of  pi'oposal 
and  argument,  aiming  at  the  amelioration  of  present  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  the  opening  of  new  roads  of  national 
advance. 

It  is  percei\ed  that,  while  there  are  thousands  of  persons  in 
the  United  King'lom  w-ho  are  unable  to  find  comfortable  existence, 
there  are  broad  and  fertile  lands  elsewhere  lying  unoccupied.  Sir 
William  Houldsworth  will,  I  doubt  not,  lay  before  us  for 
consideration  some  practical  suggestions  for  bringing  the  local 
surplus  of  population  and  the  local  surplus  of  land  into  beneficial 
contact.  If,  as  is  perhaps  not  unlikely.  Sir  William  may  seek  to 
give  his  view  on  the  subject  of  "  State-aided  Emigration"  practical 
effect  in  Parliament,  the  people  of  Manchester  and  elsewliere  will 
have  had  the  oppurtunity  of  maturing  their  infoi-mation  and 
o})inions,  and  may  perhaps  be  prepared  to  render  to  him  that  kind 
of  aid  which  members  of  Parliament  in  their  places  are  always 
glad  to  receive. 

It  is  perceived  that  the  old  manufacturing  and  trading  supre- 
macy of  tlie  United  Kingdom  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  the 
maintenance  of  superiority  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  and 
that,  by  reason,  partially,  no  doubt,  of  too  great  a  degree  of  pre- 
sumption on  our  part  as  to  our  ability  to  hold  our  own,  without 
regarding  too  gx-eatly  what  others  can  do,  and  partly  by  the 
special  attention  given  in  other  countries  in  the  development  of 
manufacturing  skill  and  the  cultivation  of  taste,  we  are  uncomfort- 
ably near  being  beaten  in  many  departments.      Sir  Henry  Roscoe 
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will  lay  before  us  the  case  in  behalf  of  technical  education,  which 
has  already  at  his  hands  been  the  subject  of  a  Bill  in  Parliament, 
and  will  probably  be  so  again.  In  the  meantime  we  will  be 
afforded  locally  an  oppoi'tunity  of  considering  the  practical 
proposals  he  may  intend  to  make,  and  be  prepared  to  render  to 
him  also,  in  his  place,  such  siipport  as  he  may  feel  to  be  helpful. 

Precedently  to  the  Technical  Department  of  Education,  it  was 
observed  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  the  people  of  other  countries  in  elementary 
education,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  community  rested  in  great  measure  upon  an  educational 
basis.  The  School  Board  system  having  been  established,  and  a 
sufficient  time  having  elapsed  under  that  system  to  enable  its 
effects  and  working  to  be  known,  Mr.  E.  J.  Broadfield  will  bring 
this  most  important  subject  under  our  notice  for  review  and 
further  consideration. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  importance  of  the  banking 
system  of  the  country  to  its  finance  and  commerce,  and  it  will  be 
useful  and  interesting  to  consider,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Cherry, 
some  of  its  "  Economic  Aspects." 

In  the  meantime,  the  proposals  of  Sir  William  Houldsworth 
and  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and  the  influence  of  elementary 
education,  will  not  have  taken  effect  so  as  to  clear  the  streets  of 
poor  children,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Kirlew  will  offer  us  some  facts 
and  figures  regarding  that  important  section  of  the  community. 
I  say  important  advisedly,  for  these  children,  in  a  few  years,  will 
mark  the  character  of  the  whole  nation  for  better  or  for  worse. 

"The  occupation  and  condition  of  the  people  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,"  which  will  be  considered  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Fred  Scott,  will  also  engage  the  attention  of  the  society,  and 
in  connection  tlierewith  the  census  airangements,  which  I  propose 
to  discuss  this  evening,  Avill  have  an  important  bearing. 

Besides  these  subjects,  which  will  be  brought  under  special 
discussion,  there  are  others  of  deep  interest  and  importance  indica- 
ting economic  movements,  which  call  for  notice,  and  to  W'hich, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  briefly  refer. 
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I  know  of  nothing  so  complimentaiy  to  British  skill,  industry,  and 
enterprise,  as  the  existence  of  the  high  tariffs  of  other  countries.  It 
appears  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  able  to  compete  with  us 
on  equal  terms.  At  least  that  is  the  confession  to  which  the  wall 
of  tariffs  fixed  by  other  countries  is  tantamount.  Of  course,  we 
should  be  glad  to  dispense  with  the  compliment,  and  prefer  the 
tangible  enjoyment  of  the  greater  trade  and  the  beneficial 
result  of  the  greater  wealth  which  we,  with  all  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  would  mutually  enjoy  but  for  its  unwise  curtailment  by 
the  artificial  introduction  of  provisions  which  occasion  the  working 
of  given  trades  under  conditions  of  restraint,  neutralising  to  a  great 
extent  the  productive  power  of  man.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months  an  active  controversy  was  waged  in  a  local  paper.  On  the 
one  side,  those  who  v.'ould  have  us  meet  folly  with  folly,  and 
further  stultify  the  efforts  of  industry,  and  impede  the  interchange 
of  commodities  between  nation  and  nation  ;  on  the  other  side, 
those  who  identify  the  pi'actical  iiltimate  results  of  free  industry 
with  conformity  with  incontrovertible  economic  law. 

Within  the  twelve  months  a  message  of  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  —  a  message  nominally  addressed  to  the  .  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  that  great  country,  but  in 
effect  a  message  to  all  the  world — set  forth  in  incisive  terms 
the  basis  of  prosperity  and  the  rationale  of  free  trade.  It 
M'as  a  grand  delivery  :  one  to  immortalise  tlie  man  who, 
under  the  circumstances,  had  the  boldness  to  stand  iip  for 
the  dignity  of  his  country's  industrial  prowess,  and  his  country's 
Tiltimate  good,  against  the  gi'eat  popular  delusion.  Subsequent 
qualifications  may  detract  from  the  man,  but  they  cannot  detract 
from  the  document  itself.  Had  the  man  been  defeated  on  the 
strength  of  the  document,  it  would  have  been  a  glorious  defeat, 
and  subsequently  his  statue  in  the  States  might  have  been  the 
counterpart  of  Cobden's  statue  here. 

In  the  profusion  of  virgin  wealth  in  the  United  States,  pros- 
perity may  continue  for  genei'ations  to  come,  spite  of  even  greater 
imprudence  than  is  indicated  by  the  present  tariff. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  world  is  the  poorer 
by  the  amount  of  its  protective  tariffs,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
convince  the  people  of  any  particular  nation  that  they,  as  a  nation, 
are  the  poorer,  by  reason  of  the  protection,  as  applied  by  themselves 
to  their  own  case  ;  but  I  appi'ehend  that  if  a  part  of  any  country, 
all  parts  of  which  were  alike  in  every  respect  except  that  one 
part  should  be  protected,  and  the  other  part  free,  the  advantage  to 
the  latter  would  be  undoubtedly  demonstrated.  I  do  not  make  this 
statement  because  it  cannot  be  disputed  for  want  of  a  case  in  point, 
I  take  an  illustration  from  Australia ;  and  for  an  amplified 
statement  of  the  case  I  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  able  article 
by  Mr.  Edward  Pulsford  in  the  Ninteenth  Century  magazine  for 
September  last. 

There  we  have  two  colonies,  with  only  an  arbitrary  and  artificial 
division,  possessing  similar  climate  and  resources,  and  inhabited  by 
the  same  race.  One  of  them,  Victoria,  adopted  the  protective 
delusion  twenty-one  years  ago.  The  other,  New  South  Wales, 
remains  a  free  trade  country  to  the  present  day.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  New  South  Wales  was  inferior  to  Victoria  in  every  respect 
indicative  of  wealth.  Now,  the  free  trade  colony  is  superior  in 
every  respect  indicative  of  wealth  ;  the  population  has  become 
superior ;  the  revenue  has  become  superior ;  the  aggregate 
imports  and  exports  have  become  superior  ;  the  shipping  has 
become  supei-ior  ;  and,  most  significant  of  all,  manufactures  and 
trades  have  become  superior  in  number  and  extent.  The  actual 
plant  and  machinery  employed  in  New  South  Wales  is  25  per  cent 
greater  in  value  than  in  protected  Victoria,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  cost  of  the  latter  arising  out  of  the  duty  paid  upon  its 
importation  into  the  colony.  The  consumption  of  luxuries  per 
head  of  the  population  is  greater  in  the  free  trade  colony  than  in 
the  other.  The  insolvencies  of  New  South  Wales  are  fewer  than 
in  protected  Victoria.  Victoria  has  grown  and  prospered,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  contrast  afforded  by  New  South  Wales 
■would  have  been  quoted  as  another  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
protection. 
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The  Australian  lessou  is  simply  overwhelminu-.  Given  like  con- 
ditions, theory  and  practice  continne  to  prove,  wliat  indeed  should 
need  no  proof,  that  free  trade  and  jiecuniary  welfare  go  together, 
and  that  protection  is  as  false  in  practice  as  in  doctrine. 

There  is  yet  another  abnormal  feature  in  the  system  of  modern 
trade  to  which  I  desire  to  refer,  especially  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
unhealthy  symptom  to  which  I  allude  has  arisen  in  our  midst.  I 
mean  the  growing  tendency  to  operate  in  rings,  corners,  pools, 
combinations,  unions,  or,  in  what  tliose  desirous  of  employing  the 
strongest  terms  might  call,  conspiracies.  For  convenience  of  dis- 
cussion I  will  call  them  combinations. 

I  do  not  concern  myself  with  mere  financial  effects,  whereby 
clever  forces  are  employed  to  transfer  money  from  the  pocket  of 
one  operator  to  the  pocket  of  another.  That  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  mere  bet  as  to  whether  certain  prices  will  go  up  or  down,  and 
■only  affects  the  parties  to  the  transactions,  but  in  the  matter  of 
actual  commodities  the  matter  is  different.  All  the  people  are 
concerned  in  connnodities,  and  any  combination  tending  to  pre- 
vent supplies  getting  into  the  hands  of  consumers  is  a  matter 
for  the  most  serious  consideration. 

I  say  that  the  earth  and  the  produce  of  the  earth  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  and  that  the  holders  thereof  hold  them  in 
trust,  subject  to  the  recognition  of  added  value ;  and  I  say  that 
any  set  of  pei'sons  combining  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  higher 
price  under  peril  of  the  withholding  of  the  supphes,  practically 
tends  to  abnormal  prices. 

Year  after  year,  the  close  of  the  cotton  season,  witnesses  a 
more  or  less  acute  corner  in  cotton.  The  stock  of  cotton  becomes 
comparatively  small,  so  as  to  bring  the  wliole  stock,  or  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  the  whole  stock,  of  any  particular  kind  of  cotton, 
within  the  compass  of  a  possible  combination  of  capital.  On  such 
occasions,  spinners  must  either  pay  the  price  demanded  by  the 
cornerers,  or  attempt  to  counteract  the  calculations  of  the  corner, 
by  a  partial  stoppage  of  the  mills,  and  so  place  the  corner  under 
the  risk  of  having  to  hold  the  old  stock  until  the  new  crop  arrives. 
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and  the  inevitable  fall  of  prices  occurs.  This  year,  that  is  -vvhat 
happened  ;  but  there  was  yet  another  move  on  the  part  of  the 
cornerers.  The  new  crop  was  prevented  coming  forward  in  timely 
quantity  by  the  cornering  of  the  stock  of  bagging  in  which  the 
cotton  should  have  been  packed. 

In  such  cases,  whichever  side  may  overcome  the  other,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  community  suffers,  the  direct  loss  to  the  com- 
mimity  being  represented  by  the  amount  of  the  producing  power 
of  the  mills  during  the  period  stopped  ;  but  there  is  a  loss  besides, 
which  cannot  be  measured,  lying  in  the  indirect  immeasurable 
effects  arising  out  of  the  disorganisation  and  demoralisation  of 
trade. 

Equally,  near  home,  have  we  another  and  recent  illustration  of 
this  character. 

The  Salt  Union  has  cornered  the  whole  of  the  salt  got  and 
ungot  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Within  a  month  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  new  combination,  salt  has  advanced  in  price  from  6s. 
to  9s.  per  ton,  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  the  direct 
effect  of  the  combination. 

I  may  admit  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  6s.  or  9s.  is 
nearer  to  a  fairly  remunerative  price.  That  is  not  the  question  I 
raise.  The  question  is,  What  is  the  economic  effect  of  such 
combinations,  and  what  are  the  relative  positions  of  the  pool  and 
the  public  1 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  take  an  exaggerated  illustration  to 
indicate  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  question.  I  propose  to  put 
such  an  exaggerated  illustration  now.  If  it  is  said  that  any 
possible  voluntary  transaction  of  a  pecuniary  nature  is  justi- 
fiable, and  that  the  rights  of  private  property  are  sacred,  and 
should  be  secure  from  all  violation,  I  ask  the  following  question  : 
Would  the  locking  up  of  the  whole  of  the  food  supply  be 
tolerated?  Would  the  refusal  of  the  landlords  of  any  con- 
siderable tract  of  laud  to  permit  its  occupation  be  tolerated  1 
These  things  would  certainly  not  be  permitted.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  monopolising  of  any  given  natural  product  should  be 
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tolerated.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  would  be  wise  or  expedient 
to  interfere  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  with  every  commercial 
comlnnation  having  for  its  object  the  raising  of  the  money  price 
of  any  commodity  in  favour  of  the  holder  ;  but  I  do  say  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  commodity  whicii  may  form  the  subject  of  the 
coml)ination  is  essential  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  community, 
it  is  the  right,  and  may  be  the  imperative  duty,  of  the  Government 
to  interfere  legislatively  with  such  combinations,  imposing  limita- 
tions of  capitalisation  and  of  profits,  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of 
public  carriers,  gas  and  water  works. 

It  may  be  said,  in  relation  to  the  Salt  Union,  that  in  their 
divided  condition  the  useful  and  necessary  imdertaking  of  pro- 
(hicing  salt  for  the  community  has  been  almost  without  profit,  or 
altogether  without  profit,  or  even  for  some  time  subject  to  absolute 
loss.  But  in  this  respect  the  salt  trade  has  not  been  singular. 
All  trades  have  been,  and  are  periodically,  subject  to  periods  of 
depression.  The  remedy  comes  by  the  invariable  regulative 
influence  of  tlie  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

When  a  trade  is  profitable,  new  adventurers  enter  into  it,  and 
this  increase  of  enterprise  continues  so  long  as  the  trade  remains 
sufficiently  profitable  to  attract  new  capital.  This  attraction  often 
continues  beyond  the  point  of  justification,  thus  the  operators  cease 
to  be  rewarded  for  their  labour  and  risk,  aiad  the  community 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  the  operators.  But  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  community — it  is  the  fault  of  the  operators  themselves, 
who,  by  their  own  voluntary  act  sell  their  produce  at  unremun- 
erative  prices. 

This  foolisli  course  was  pursued  by  the  salt  trade  for  a 
lengthened  period;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  indications  of 
recovery  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  operators  separately  to  fix 
and  require  remunerative  prices,  a  combination  has  been  formed 
under  which  all  the  salt  proprietors  and  workers  have  become  one 
firm,  Avith  the  power — free  of  all  regard  to  the  demand,  and  subject 
only  to  foreign  competition — of  fixing  the  price  of  salt  at  any  figure 
which,  in   the    opinion   of  the   vendors,   may  be   proper,  Icaving^ 
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buyers,  subject  only  to  the  ability  of  obtaining  supplies  from 
foreign  sources,  no  power  of  bargain  whatever.  With  a  heavy 
commodity  like  salt,  foreign  competition  is  a  comparatively  remote 
influence.  As  the  natural  supply  of  salt  is  limited,  the  combina- 
tion is  possible.  Where  there  is  a  practically  unlimited  supply 
of  any  commodity,  a  corrective  to  unfair  loading  speedily 
appears.  According  to  a  certain  remarkable  letter,  indicating 
clearly  that  the  writer  was  ftilly  conscious  that  the  formation  of 
the  monopoly  needed  at  least  an  apology,  as  for  a  deed  of  very 
doubtful  qualit}'-,  it  is  declared  that,  although  the  extraordinary 
power  is  attained  by  the  vendor  to  fix  a  price  without  any  correc- 
tive in  the  form  of  competition,  it  is  not  intended  to  take  any 
unfair  advantage  of  this  power.  In  the  history  of  trade  it  has 
appeared  that  the  vendor  demands  and  obtains  the  utmost  pi-ice 
he  can.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  universal  and  necessary  rule 
is  going  to  be  reversed  in  this  case,  and  that  the  whole  character 
and  principle  of  trading  is  to  be  changed  in  the  case  of  this 
beneficent  union  1  Assuming  that  the  promised  beneficence  is  to 
lie  continued  at  the  hands  of  the  present  directors— under  whose 
hands,  by  the  way,  prices  have  in  a  few  weeks  increased  fifty  per 
cent — how  are  they  to  bind  an  obligation  of  good  faith  upon  their 
successors  under  the  corporate  seal?  Then  comes  the  important 
question,  what  is  a  fair  price  1  Is  it  to  be,  sa.y,  a  price  sufiicient  to 
yield  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  which  I,  for  one,  would  not  consider 
an  undue  I'eturn  upon  the  original  legitimate  capital  sunk  and 
employed  in  all  necessary  works,  or  some  larger  rate  of  retiirn  ? 
If  ten  per  cent,  is  that  return  to  be  rated  upon  the  legitimate 
original  capital,  or  upon  the  price  paid  for  all  the  combined 
properties  1  In  that  case  ten  per  cent  might  mean  twenty  per 
cent  upon  the  true  original  capital  value.  This,  it  will  generally 
be  admitted,  would  be  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
emploj-meut  of  capital,  even  allowing  the  fullest  consideration  for 
.■ill  cmei'gencies. 

Should  it  happen  that  the  power  arising   from  the   monopoly 
should  be  abused  to  any  considerable  extent,  I  doubt  not  Parliament 
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would  intervene,  and  claim,  and  enforc9,  the 'people's  rights  over 
nature's  product.  In  such  case,  Parliament  would  have  no  reason  to 
recognise,  by  compensation,  fictitious  values,  however  innocently 
they  might  be  held  by  the  persons  in  whom  the  stock  might  be 
vested  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Government,  or  subject  to 
a  Parliamentary  limitation  of  profit. 

From  time  to  time  the  legislatures,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  have  attempted  to  prevent  not  only  cornering,  bnt 
transactions  of  a  gambling  character.  The  rigging  of  the  market 
in  bank  shares  has  been  prevented,  or  has  been  sought  to  be 
prevented,  by  imposing  the  obligation  upon  the  vendors  to  state  in 
the  contract  the  actual  numbers  identifying  the  particular  shares 
sold,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  property  not  actually  acquired  or 
in  possession  of  the  vendoi".  But  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  tliis 
principle  of  identification  of  property  in  ordinary  transactions  in 
goods.  Cotton  "futures"  cannot  be  identified,  and  if  the  giving 
of  mai'ks  and  numbei'S  were  rendered  obligatory,  for  the 
sake  of  formal  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law, 
they  could  easily  be  supplied,  Iiut  as  to  wheat,  and  many 
other  commodities  dealt  with  in  bulk,  means  of  identification 
would  be  impossible.  In  my  opinion,  great  injury  is  done 
by  the  obligation  to  deliver  upon  contracts  in  respect  of 
after-acquired  property,  other  than  for  act\;al  manufacture.  I 
believe  that  great  evil  would  be  prevented  by  the  legalising  of  the 
settlement  of  all  transactions  in  respect  of  commodities  not  in 
possession,  in  cash,  and  not  in  kind,  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
commodity  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  its  transportation 
from  the  actual  producer  to  the  actual  consumer.  This,  I  am 
told,  would  l)e  to  legalise  gambling.  Gambling,  in  this  sense,  is 
carried  on  daih'  to  a  vast  extent,  and  the  law  does  not  and  cannot 
])revcnt  it.  Tlius,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  enforcing  a  false 
effort  in  aid  of  commercial  morality,  at  the  expense  of  the  really 
valuable  transactions  which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. I  fear  the  number  of  able-bodied  and  able-minded  men  who 
live  by  finessing,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  common  weal,  is  an 
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increasing  number.  The  law  should  not  be  constructed  so  as  to 
tiperate  in  converting  the  negative  value  of  their  exertions  into  a 
positive  injury. 

I  shall  do  little  more  than  mention  the  "Report  of  the  RoA^al 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Recent  Changes  in  the 
Relative  Values  of  tlie  Precioiis  Metals,"  but  I  feel  that  it  may 
suitably  be  referred  to  in  this  address.  It  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  long  controversy  upon  a  complex  subject.  It  records  the 
deliljerate  opinions  of  able  men,  after  having  had  before  them 
all  the  best  evidence  obtainable.  The  terms  of  the  report  are  a 
surprise  to  many,  and  although  the  opinions  of  all  the  com" 
missioners  are  not  identical,  the  general  expression  of  opinion 
appears  to  recognise  as  a  necessity  the  establishment  of  a 
bi-metallic  currency.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  bi-metallic 
system  is  in  itself  desirable.  Indeed  it  is — as  I  understand — 
admitted  by  all,  that,  if  there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
most  precious  metal,  the  single  arbitrary  standard  would  be 
beyond  question  the  most  desiral)le,  and  that,  in  that  case,  all 
nations  should  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  standard.  But  it  is 
held  by  all  the  Commission  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  any 
one  metal  to  perform  universally  the  function  of  money. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  one  set  of  Commissioners  is 
that  (clause  138,  Part  II.),  "although  unable  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  bi-metallism,"  &c.,  they 
(as  previously  stated  in  clause  187)  state  that  "in  any  condition 
fairly  to  be  contemplated  in  the  future,  so  far  as  we  can  forecast 
them  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  a  stable  ratio  might  be 
maintained  if  the  nations  we  have  alluded  to  were  to  accept  and 
strictly  adhere  to  bi-metallism  at  the  suggested  ratio.  We  think 
that  if,  in  all  these,  gold  and  silver  could  be  freely  coined,  and 
these  became  exchangeable  against  commodities  at  the  fixed  ratio, 
the  market  value  of  silver,  as  measured  by  gold,  would  conform 
to  that  ratio,  and  not  vary  to  any  material  extent."  At  the 
same  time  they  consider  the  evil  of  the  present  system  greatly 
exaggerated. 
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AVhat  may  be  called  the  bi-metallist  section  of  the  Commission, 
recommends  (clause  30  of  Part  II.)  a  system  "  under  which  both 
metals  were  frceh'  coined  into  legal  tender  money,  at  a  fixed  ratio, 
over  a  sufficiently  larye  area,"  but  it  states  (clause  34)  "  that  no 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  is  "  "  possible  without  intei-national 
uction,"  whereby  should  be  agreed — 

1.  The  "free  coinage  of  both  metals  into  legal  tender  money." 

2.  The  "fixing  of  a  ratio  at  which  the  coins  of  either  metal 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  at  the  option 
of  the  debtor." 

Both  sets  of  Commissioners  also  recommend  the  issue  of  small 
notes  based  upon  silver. 

The  report  should  be  carefully  read,  and  thereafter  a  discussion 
in  the  society  would,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great  interest  and  advantage. 
Pez'sonally,  I  am  bound  to  confess  to  as  great  a  difficulty  as  ever 
in  recognising  the  fixing  of  an  arbitrary  i-atio  between  any  two 
■commodities — and  the  metal,  as  money,  is  surely  based  upon  the 
metal  as  a  commodity;  but  I  can  see  as  easily  as  anyone  that  just 
as  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  and  the  increase  in  its  supply,  dis- 
turbed the  previous  relationship  between  that  metal  and  gold,  how 
an  increased  demand  for  silver,  arising  out  of  its  remonetisation, 
"will  enhance  its  value.  On  this  occasion  I  would  limit  my 
remarks  to  suggesting  the  warning  that  should  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  silver  take  place  at  the  ratios  of  its  present  value,  there 
may  be  as  great  and  long-drawn-out  a  disturbance  of  monetary 
conditions,  pending  the  adjusting  of  its  normal  relationship,  under 
the  new  circumstances,  as  there  has  been  in  the  past  arising  out 
of  the  ])revious  disturbance,  which  operated  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. It  is  stability  that  is  needed.  Are  we  not  now^  in  danger 
from  a  further  threatened  disturbance  'i 

1  i)ropose  to  conclude  this  somewliat  wandering  address  by 
bringing  under  your  notice  a  suV)ject  of  an  immediately  practical 
nature.  I  refer  to  the  provision  to  be  made  as  to  the  future 
censuses  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  contended  that  the 
decennial  period  is  too  long  to  secure  valuable  comparisons  in  the 
intex'val  between  one  census  and  another.     Dr.  Longstaff  stated, 
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in  his  paper  given  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
that  errors  in  the  estimates  for  intervening  periods  have  been 
shown  to  range  from  22  per  cent  below  to  39  per  cent  above  the 
true  population.  This  is  a  startling  statement,  and  throws  con- 
tinuous doubt  u})on  the  vital  returns  between  one  census  and 
another,  a  doiibt  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  time 
from  the  census  then  last  taken. 

To  remedy,  or  if  not  to  remedy  to  reduce,  this  element  of 
discrepancy,  it  is  proposed  that,  in  future,  the  census  be  taken 
(luinquennially. 

But  tliis  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the  taking  of  the  decen- 
nial census.  As  it  is,  the  staff  employed  upon  the  work  is  a 
temporary  staff,  and  between  such  a  staff  and  a  permanent  one 
there  would  be  the  same  kind  of  difi'erence  as  between  the  amateur 
and  the  professional. 

Were  the  census  to  become  quinquennial  it  would  doubtless  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  permanent  Government  department,  with  a 
permanent  staff.  In  such  case  every  imperfection  in  the  taking 
and  recording  of  the  census  would  doubtless  be  gradually  provided 
against — for  there  are  other  defects  of  a  serioiis  nature  in  past 
censuses,  especially  in  the  recording  of  employments. 

As  a  society  concerned  in  economic  considerations,  in  relation 
to  which  the  changes  in  the  employment  of  the  people  have  a  most 
important  bearing,  we  have  an  additional  motive  in  pressing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  office.  It  camiot  be  reasonably  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  of  expense,  for  the  last  census  I  believe 
cost  only  £125,000,  Probably  double  this  sum  would  cover  the 
cost  of  the  department  as  a  permanent  one.  It  would  be  an  office, 
moreover,  which  could  be  utilised  in  connection  with  other 
Government  work,  such  as  in  assistance  needed  by  Royal  Com- 
missions, or  by  the  department  of  the  Piegistrar-General. 

A  permanent  census  department  would  undoubtedly  become  a 
source  from  which  would  issue  volumes  of  well-matured  informa- 
tion affording  indications  of  the  general  welflxre  of  the  nation,  and 
rich  in  suggestive  facts  for  those  who  seek  the  lines  best  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  greater  happiness  of  the  greater  number  of  the  people. 
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The  President  of  this  Society,  in  his  opening  address  this  year, 
brought  before  jon  a  subject  which  he  described  as  "  the  iiiost  con- 
spicuous  of  modern  economic  phenomena,"  viz.  :  "  The  continuously 
increasing  power  of  man  to  produce  wealth,  and  concurrently 
therewith  the  existence  of  an  appalling  degree  of  poverty.'  "  Why," 
he  asked,  "  should  conditions  of  poverty  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  foct  that  the  power  of  man  to  produce  plenty  is  so  apparent 
and  that  the  conditions  of  life  generally  are  continually 
improving  1  " 

Laying  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that  it  was  the  business 
of  societies,  such  as  this,  to  "  investigate  causes  and  suggest 
remedies,"  he  intimated  that  it  would  be  the  special  duty  of  those 
who  succeeded  him  in  addressing  you  during  the  winter  to 
endeavour  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  he  then 
indicated,  and  to  suggest  "  proposals  tending  to  the  amelioration 
of  our  present  social  and  economic  condition  and  to  the  opening 
up  of  new  roads  of  national  advance." 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  his  invitation  I  lead  the  way  in 
this  evening's  discussion,  and  beg  to  offer  at  least  one  explanation 
of  the  problem  submitted  for  your  consideration,  viz. :  Over- 
poptdatio7i ;  and  to  suggest  a  remedy,  viz.  :  Colonisation. 

But  before  proceeding,  I  cannot  refrain  from  recording  my 
opinion  that  of  all  the  causes  of  poverty  in  England  the  most 
potent  is  Intemperance.     No  doubt  many  other  causes  are  at  work 
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which  teud  to  produce  poverty.  The  conditions  of  human  existence 
are  si;ch  that  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  we  shall 
have  the  poor  always  with  us.  "  They  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land."  Still  no  one  who  has  studied  the  economic  condition  of 
England,  and  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  pauperism  and 
crime,  can  for  one  moment  doubt  that  intemperance  (the  special 
vice  of  this  country),  is  responsible  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
distress  and  wasted  power  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  sur- 
rounding wealth,  is  so  appalling. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  some  considerations  con- 
nected with  population. 

The  first  great  fact  it  is  necessary  to  notice  is  its  increase. 

In  1801  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  about    9,000,000 

In  1888  „  „  estimated  28,628,804 

In  1801  „  Scotland  about    1,600,000 

In  1888  „  „  estimated  4,05i,lo6 

In  1801  the  population  of  Ireland  was  about    5,500,000 

In  1888  ,.  „  estimated    4,790,614 

In  1801  the  jiopulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  estimated  about  16,000,000 

In  1888  „  „  estimated  round  numbers  37,500,000 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  thus  appears  to  have  in- 
creased in  87  yeai-s  by  21,500,000,  that  is,  it  has  considerably  more 
than  doubled.  Taking  the  three  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
separately,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  more  than 
trebled,  that  of  Scotland  has  nearly  trebled,  that  of  Ireland  has 
decreased  by  about  13  per  cent. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  is,  that  the   rate  of  increase  is  itself  increasing. 

Between  1851  and  1861  the  rate  of  increase  was    6  per  cent. 
1861  and  1871  „  9 

1871  and  1881  „  10 

Taking  England  and  Wales  alone  the  rate  of  increase  has  l^ecu 
as  follows  : — 

Between  1851  and  1861  the  rate  of  increase  was  12  percent. 
1861  and  1871  ,  13]  9 

1871  and  1881  „  14-36 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  is  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (more  especially  that  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland) 
increasing,  but  the  rate  of  increase  itself  is  also  increasing. 

I  now  come  to  density  of  population.  If  we  take  the  Avhole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  together,  the  density  of  population  per 
square  mile  is  about  310. 

In  Scotland  it  is    13.5  per  square  mile. 

„  Ireland      „       150  „ 

„  Wales         „       180 

„  England     „       530  „ 

This  last  figure  represents  the  greatest  degi-ee  of  density  of 
population  in  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  the  case 
of  Belgium  which,  on  an  area  of  a  little  over  11,000  square  miles, 
has  a  population  of  nearly  6,000,000,  giving  a  density  of  518 
per  square  mile.  The  next  densest  country  is  Holland  which,  on 
an  area  of  about  12,500  square  miles,  contains  a  population  of 
about  4,500,000,  that  is  about  355  to  the  square  mile. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  If  the  population  be  equally 
distributed  over  the  total  area  of  a  country,  the  pressure  may  not  be 
excessive.  But  if  for  any  reason  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  is 
concentrated  in  particular  centres,  the  pressure  at  those  points  is 
immensely  increased. 

Now,  of  the  9,000,000  of  people  who  were  living  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1801,  it  is  estimated  that  probably  about  3,000,000  lived 
in  towns.  But  of  the  28,000,000  now  living  on  the  same  area,  no 
less  than  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  are  congregated  in  tlie 
towns.  That  is,  while  the  total  population  (in  England  and  Wales) 
has  trebled,  the  town  popidation  has  increased  by  sixfold ;  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  while  the  inhabitants  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
countiy  have  increased  since  1801  by  about  95  per  cent.,  the  town 
population  has  increased  by  600  per  cent. 

This  leads  me  directly  to  the  question  of  pauperism.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  detailed  statistics,  because  I  have  no  doubt  this 
Society  has  on  many  occasions  had  opportunities  of  considcrino- 
them.     But  I  may  remind  you  generally  of  the  following  facts: — ■. 
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Total  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  on  Ist  January,  1S87  : 

In  England  and  Wales 825,509 

In  Scotland    96,536 

In  Ireland  113,947 

Total,  1,036,092 

Cost  of  Relief  of  the  Poor  per  Head  of  Population,  6/    in  England 

and  Wale?..  £8,176,768 
„  „  4/6  in  Scotland...        899,135 

„  „  5/6  in  Ireland   ...     1,368,330 

Per  annum,  £10,444,233 

These  figures,  of  course,  only  refer  to  paupers  pure  and  simple. 
Who  can  estimate  the  number  of  those  who  are  continually  living 
on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  which  these  statistics  represent — existing 
literally  from  hand  to  mouth — and  without  any  hope  of  perma- 
nently improving  their  condition  1 
I  now  turn  to  another  point. 

You  will  remember  I  stated  the  density  of  population  thi'ough 
out  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  310  to  the  square  mile. 
Taking  England  alone  it  was  530  per  square  mile. 

Compare  these  figures  with  those  which  I  will  give  you  for 
some  of  our  colonies.  I  only  take  those  which  are  more  or  less 
suitable  for  emigration. 

Density  of  Population. 

Victoria   12         per  square  mile. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal 9  ,,  „ 

New  Zealand  6  „  ,, 

Tasmania    5  ,,  „ 

New  South  Wales 4  ,,  „ 

British  North  America 2  ,,  „ 

Queensland '5  „  ,. 

South  Au.stralia ..       '3  ,,  „ 

West  Australia  '042      ,,  „ 

The  case  of  Western  Australia  is  most  remarkable.  For  there 
we  have  a  colony  with  only  a  population  of  about  44,000,  and  yet 
it  is  a  country  eleven  times  larger  than  Great  Britain,  and  a 
quarter  the  size  of  Europe.     And  what  is  the  description  given  of 
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it  by  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  (a  special  branch  of  our 
•Colonial  Office)  1  "  Throughout  the  south-westeru  division  there 
is  a  natural  abundance  of  grapes,  melons,  figs,  and  oranges,  &c., 
but  they  receive  little  cultivation,  as  a  market  is  wanting.  There 
are  also  extensive  forests,  which  are  being  cut  down  for  timber. 
The  climate  of  the  south-western  portion  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  throughout  the  colony  is  generally  healthy. 
The  south-western  corner  is,  however,  most  salubrious,  being 
seldom  too  hot  or  too  cold,  and  having  regular  and  temperate 
seasons.  Throughout  Western  Australia  the  traveller  camps  out 
at  night,  generally  without  any  covering  but  a  rug,  and  never 
seems  to  receive  any  injurious  effects.  The  regularity  of  the  sea- 
breezes  in  the  summer  tempers  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  summer 
is  hotter  and  the  winter  brigiiter  and  not  nearly  so  cold  as  in 
England.  No  disease  can  be  said  to  prevail  here ;  the  climate  is 
favourable  to  consumptive  persons." 

Do  not  these  facts  and  figures  at  once  suggest  the  thought, 
Is  there  no  possibilty  of  transfen'ing  some  part  of  the  enormous 
population  which  is  concentrated  in  these  islands  (more  especially 
in  England),  and  which  is  annually  increasing  with  such  gigantic 
strides,  to  those  parts  of  the  empire  where  virgin  soil  and  un- 
developed natural  resources  wait  in  vain  for  capital  and  industry  to 
render  them  beneficial  to  mankind  1  And  this  thought  brings  me 
to  the  question,  What  is  the  'real  good  of  colonies  ? 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  our  colonies 
were  acquired,  the  prevailing  idea  was  that  of  conquest.  The  only 
question  then  asked  was,  Avhat  can  we  get  out  of  them  1 

Wealth  in  the  shape  of  gold  and  silver  was  the  great,  perhaps 
the  only  incentive,  which  urged  on  the  explorers  of  the  New 
World  in  that  period,  and  which  induced  the  powerful  monarchs  of 
Europe  to  support  them. 

After  the  American  war  a  reaction  took  place — colonial  posses- 
sions began  to  be  looked  upon  as  burdens  rather  than  advantages  ; 
iind    it   is   only  during   the  last  thirty  years  that  England   has 
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gradually  begun  to  realise  that  the  colonies  are  really  additions  to 
the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  (not  detached  possessions  which 
may  or  may  not  be  of  value  to  her),  but  are  as  much  part  of  the 
heritage  of  her  children,  to  be  entered  upon  and  enjoyed  by  them, 
as  any  portion  of  these  islands. 

It  is  this  conception  of  our  colonial  system  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  us  to  realise — we  should  regard  our  colonies 
as  "  an  extension  of  the  mother  state."  A  recent  writer  has  well 
said,  "  The  territory  governed  by  the  Queen  is  of  almost  boundless 
extent.  It  may  be  true  that  the  mother  country  of  this  great 
empire  is  crowded,  but  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure,  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  if  we  were  Goths  or  Turcoman?,  to  seize  upon 
the  territory  of  our  neighbours ;  it  is  not  necessary  eveu  to  incur 
great  risks  or  undergo  great  hardships  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
possession  of  boundless  territories  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia,  wliere  already  our  language  is  spoken,  our  religion  pro- 
fessed, and  our  laws  established.  If  there  is  pauperism  in  \N'ilt- 
shire  and  Dorsetshire,  this  is  but  complementary  to  unowned 
wealth  in  Australia.  On  the  one  side  there  are  men  without 
property,  on  the  other  side  there  is  property  waiting  for  men,  and 
yet  we  do  not  allow  these  two  facts  to  come  together  in  our  minds, 
but  brood  anxiously  and  almost  despairingly  over  the  problem  of 
pauperism,  and  when  colonies  are  mentioned  we  ask,  what  is  the 
good  of  colonies  ?  " 

Such  is  the  language  not  of  a  "  faddist,"  but  of  a  historian, 
who,  from  the  elevated  standpoint  of  historical  research  and 
speculative  thought,  sees  truths  which  the  so-called  practical  men 
of  the  day  apparently  cannot  or  will  not  see.  If  we  once  gi-asped 
the  idea  that  Canada  and  Australia  were  really  provinces  of  the 
British  Empire,  to  be  settled  upon  and  cultivated  by  the  people  of 
England  just  as  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  as  Kent  or  Scot- 
land, we  should  not  hear  the  objections  to  colonisation  which  are 
sometimes  raised,  as  if  it  were  only  a  device  to  rob  the  mother 
country  of  her  children,  and  for  selfish  ends  to  expatriate  our 
conntiymcn  from  their  native  land  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
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Look  at  the  United  States  of  America.  Ou  an  area  of  only 
3,000,000  square  miles  she  sustains  a  population  of  62,000,000, 
with  room  and  to  spare  for  more.  Yet  England,  with  only 
50,000,000  to  provide  for,  complains  of  being  straitened,  while 
she  has  7,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  if  she  will  only 
occupy  it. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  1  It  is  this  :  There,  the 
flood  of  population,  as  it  rises  higher  and  higher,  flows  towards  the 
West,  converting  the  barren  waste  through  which  it  passes  into  a 
smiling  garden.  Here,  the  stream  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  is  dammed  up,  so  that  instead  of  a 
fertilising  river,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  stagnant  and  unwhole- 
some pool. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  1 

Break  down  all  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  natural 
flow  of  the  population.  Make  channels,  if  necessary,  for  the  rising- 
current.  Encourage  by  every  means  in  your  power  the  process 
which  has  been  well  described  as  the  "  swarming  of  men." 

The  evil  we  are  beginning  to  feel  in  England  of  a  redundance 
of  population  is  only,  like  all  other  evils,  the  penalty  we  must 
pay  if  we  ignore  the  laws  of  nature,  and  disregard  the  teachings  of 
experience. 

"  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  "  is  a  sentence  of  death,  not  of  life, 
without  its  counterpart,  "Replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it." 

This  is  what  the  champions  of  laissez  /aire  do  not  see.  To 
them,  an  increasing  population  without  adequate  means  of  subsist- 
ence has  no  terror?.  Assistance  by  the  State  in  promoting  emi- 
gration is  a  dangerous  doctrine.  The  utilisation  of  our  colonies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  mother  country,  though  the 
acquirement  of  them  cost  our  forefatliers  many  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  may  be  left 
to  accident  or  private  enterprise. 

But  a  Nemesis  will  one  day  overtake  so  short-sighted  and 
pusillanimous  a  policy,  while  the   cry  of  those  "  who  are  ready  to 
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perish"  will  wax  louder  and  louder  as  they  realise  that  "granaries 
burstino'  with  rich  food  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  have  been 
provided  for  them,  under  Divine  Providence,  by  the  enterprise  of 
their  ancestors,  but  that  the  present  generation  of  statesmen  and 
politicians  absolutely  refuse  to  unlock  them. 

The  difficulty  is  this :  The  labourers  are  here  ;  the  new  fields  of 
labour  are  several  thousands  of  miles  away.  Emigration  is  not 
sufficient.     There  must  be  colonisation. 

The  difference  between  emigration  and  colonisation  is  important. 
In  the  former  case  a  very  small  sum,  it  is  true,  will  suffice  to  carry 
a  family  over  the  water.  But  when  you  have  got  them  there, 
what  are  they  to  do  1  The  man  may  get  work  or  he  may  not. 
Even  if  he  finds  employment  on  landing  he  only  adds  to  the  con- 
gestion of  labour  which  exists  at  the  points  of  debarkation.  He  in 
no  way  assists  in  the  development  of  the  colony.  He  is  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  Colonisation,  on  the  other  hand,  means  settling 
the  man  and  his  family  on  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  interior,  so  far 
prepared  for  him  that  he  finds  a  hut  to  live  in,  implements  to  work 
Avith,  and  sufficient  provision  for  subsistence  on  the  ground  for  a 
yeai-.  In  this  way  you  create  a  new  centre  for  the  development  of 
a  new  industry.  Of  course  this  system  involves  a  much  larger 
outlay  in  the  first  instance.  But  it  has  this  great  advantage — it 
does  what  is  wanted.  The  repayment  of  the  outlay  is  derived 
from  an  absolute  and  bond  fide  creation  of  new  wealth.  Nature 
and  man  join  together  in  developing  new  means  of  existence,  and 
on  virgin  soil,  with  no  primary  i-ent  to  pay,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  conditions  are  such  as  to  ensure,  at  least,  a  livelihood  to  an 
industrious  man.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  will  be  able  to  recoup  the  original  outlay  which  has  been 
made  in  his  behalf. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  schemes  which  might  be  devised  for 
carrying  out  the  object  which  I  have  indicated.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  more  than  one  form  of  scheme  will  be  found  desirable. 
Any  scheme  will  require   modification  in  details  to  make  it  applic- 
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tible  to  each  colony.     But  the  main  principles  may  be  the  same  in 
aU. 

1.  An  advance  of  from  £120  to  <£160  per  family. 

2.  A  plot  of  land  from  about  80  to   160  acres  in  extent  to  be 

gi-anted  free  to  the  settler  by  the  Colonial  Govei'nment. 

3.  The  advance  to  be  secured  upon  the  land. 

4.  Interest  at  about  5  per  cent,  (with  or  without  instalments 

towards  repayment  of  principal),  to  be  paid  by  the  settler 
after  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  year. 

5.  Option  of  purchase  by  the  colonist  at  any  time  on  repayment 

of  the  advance  with  the  stipulated  interest,  and  absolute 
possession  whenever  repayment  has  been  made. 
The  Parliamentary  Colonisation  Committee  have  proposed  : — 
'    1.  That  a  Colonisation  Board  (with  Imperial  and  Colonial  repre- 
sentation on  it)  shall  be  formed. 

2.  That  a  public  subscriptiwi  to  a  "  Colonisation  Land  Rent 

Charge  Stock  "  shall  be  invited ;  interest  at  3  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  a 
term  of  30  years  ;  the  subscribers  of  course  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Colonisation  Board. 

3.  The  ditfereuce  between  3  and  5  per  cent.,  less  expenses  (if 

these  be  not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  defrayed  directly  by  the 
State),  will,  coupled  with  the  land,  form  the  security  for 
the  advances.  The  accumulation  of  these  differences  will 
(with  the  addition  of  instalments  of  principal,  if  voluntarily 
or  compulsorily  paid)  provide  the  fund  for  repayment  of 
the  loan. 

I  have  here  several  tables  showing  how  the  scheme  I  have 
indicated  would  work  out  on  a  large  scale.  But  perhaps  the  best 
way  in  the  first  instance  will  be  to  take  a  single  case. 

Assume  £150  to  be  advanced  from  the  fund  provided  by  public 
subscription  to  the  "  Colonisation  Land  Rent  Charge  Stock."  For 
this  sum  the  family  is  transferred  from  this  country  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  one   of  the  colonies — say,    160  acres  in  extent.     They 
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tlici-e  find  a  hut  ready  for  their  receptiou,  implements  provided, 
a  small  patch  of  ground  already  imder  cultivation,  and  means  of 
subsistence  laid  in  for  about  12  months.  After  the  first  year 
the  settler  is  asked  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  this  outlay  ;  that 
is,  =£7  10s.  per  annum. 

The  Imperial  Treasury,  under  the  auarantcc,  pays  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  fund  three  per  cent,  on  the  £1.50  for  two  years 
before  it  receives  anything  from  the  colonist.  It  therefore 
advances  £4  10s.  per  annum,  or  £9  in  the  two  years.  In  the 
third  year  the  colonist  practically  begins  to  pay  the  three  per  cent. 
payable  to  the  subscribers  himself,  and  two  per  cent. — £3  per 
annum — goes  to  repay  the  advances  of  intei-est  made  by  the 
Treasury  during  the  first  two  years.  That,  you  will  remember, 
amounted  to  £9 ;  so  that,  in  three  years  after  the  colonist  begins 
to  pay — that  is  in  the  fifth  year  from  the  commencement — the 
guaranteed  advance  is  paid  off",  and  the  two  per  cent,  over  the 
guaranteed  interest  begins  to  form  a  cash  security  for  the  principal, 
in  addition  to  the  land. 

This  calculation  is  based  upon  tlie  assumption  that  the  State 
pays  the  expenses  of  administration,  which  even  for  a  large  scheme 
would  probably  not  exceed  from  £5,000  to  £10,000  per  annum, 
and  it  assumes  that  the  colonist  begins  to  pay  interest  in  the  third 
year.  If  the  first  payment  of  the  colonist,  however,  is  delayed  till 
the  fourth  year  (wdiich  many  recommend),  and  if  the  expenses  of 
administration  have  to  come  out  of  the  fund,  then  the  date  of 
repayment  for  the  advance  of  interest  will,  of  course,  be  postponed, 
the  exact  date  being  dependent  mainly  on  the  amoi;nt  of  the 
expenses. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  compulsoiy  provision  is  made  under 
this  scheme  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal.  The  land  itself, 
originally  a  free  grant,  improved  by  cultivation,  and  with  a  house 
upon  it,  is  taken  as  good  security,  and  if  the  advance  made  does 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  exceed  the  prairie  value,  that  security 
should  be  ample.    It  is  thought  that  the  colonist  should  be  allowed 
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to   choose  for  himself  the  precise  time  when  he  wishes,  and  is 

iu  a  position,  to   convci't   himself  from  a  tenant  into  an  owner, 

that    time,    however,    not    to   exceed    the    thirty   years,  during 
which  the  Imperial  guarantee  continues. 

Now  to  present  the  scheme  on  a  large  scale.  Suppose 
£1.50,000  a  year  expended  iu  colonisation.  This  would  provide 
for  1,000  families,  that  is  for  5,000  persons  (assuming  five  to  a 
family)  per  annum.  Assume  the  expenses  of  management 
to  be  £5,500  per  annum,  and  payment  of  rent  by  the 
colonist  deferred  till  the  fourth  year,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  17  years  a  sum  of  £2,550,000  would  have  been  advanced, 
and  the  income  derived  from  rents  would  have  fully  repaid  the 
advance  of  interest  made  under  the  guarantee.  The  State  would 
have  paid  nothing,  its  liability  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  holders 
of  the  Colonisation  Stock  would  possess  a  valuable  property  of 
which  the  colonists  could  become  possessors  by  paying  the 
moderate  sum  of  £150  for  each  plot,  or  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  acre. 
Now,  I  will  only  deal  with  two  objections.  I  am  aware  that  many 
most  reasonable  criticisms  may  be  raised  on  this  scheme,  which  I 
do  not  put  forward  as  either  perfect  or  final,  and  I  will  be  ready 
to  deal  with  these  as  they  arise.  But  I  now  notice  two  which  may 
be  fairly  made  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  scheme  is  based. 

First,  it  will  be  said,  why  should  not  this  work  be  done  by 
private  enterprise  1  If  the  scheme  be  commercially  sound,  why 
should  it  not  command  the  confidence  of  business  men,  and  be 
carried  out  as  a  commercial  venture  1  My  answer  is,  that  it 
is  already  attracting  the  attention  of  speculators.  I  have 
here  a  prospectus  of  a  Western  Australian  "Land  and  Colonisa- 
tion Company."  But  I  hold  that  if  colonisation  is  a  great 
national  duty,  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  the  nation,  and 
uuder  national  control.  Speculators  do  not  originate  enter- 
prises except  with  a  view  to  profit;  and  I  deprecate  trusting 
a  great  national  work,  which  deals  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  entirely  to  limited  companies,  which  can 
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ouly  treat  them  as  so  much  raw  material  out  of  which  dividends 
are  to  be  extracted. 

The  second  objection  which  may  be  taken  is  this  :  How  do  you 
know  the  scheme  will  succeed  1  Now  I  admit  that  our  experience 
in  this  kind  of  work  is  limited,  but  it  is  for  from  discouraging. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  takes  a  great 
interest  in  this  question,  I  have  here  an  account  of  a  ]\Iennonite 
Settlement,  which  was  assisted  by  a  loan  of  100,000  dollars,  equal 
to  £20,000,  in  1874.  Notwithstanding  many  unexpected  reverses 
in  the  early  years  of  this  settlement,  117,000  dollars  has  been 
repaid  for  principal  and  interest,  and  only  12,000  dollars  remained 
unpaid  on  1st  July  this  yeai*.  This  balance  it  was  fully  expected 
would  soon  be  received.  There  are  many  other  points  connected 
with  this  subject  which  I  should  have  liked  to  touch  upon,  but  I 
have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  induce  discussion. 

One  point  more  only  will  I  refer  to,  it  is  the  reflex  effect  of 
such  colonisation  as  I  have  recommended. 

It  is  well  known  that  under  present  conditions  about  72  per 
cent,  of  the  emigrants  from  this  country  go  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  while  only  12  per  cent,  go  to  the  Australian  colonies — 
and  11  per  cent,  to  British  North  America — the  remaining  5  per 
cent,  going  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  are  the  figures  for 
1887.     In  1886  they  were  :-- 

To  the  United  States 6Q  per  cent. 

,,      Australian  Colonies    18       „ 

„      British  North- America 11       „ 

„      Otherplaces 5       „ 


Total....  100  per  cent. 
Mr.  Giffen  attributes  the  decrease  of  "  emigration  to  Australia 
in  1887  to  the  reports  which  have  reached  England  of  the  over- 
stocking of  the  labour  market,  to  the  suspension  of  free  passages, 
and  the  strict  limitation  of  assisted  passages." 

Now,  it  is  estimated  that  each  emigrant   is  worth  about  £200; 
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that  is  to  say,  he  contributes  auuually  to  the  revenue  about  £10, 
which  capitalised  at  5  per  cent,  represents  £200.  It  has  been 
computed  that  from  1855  to  1884,  out  of  about  5,000,000 
British  emigrants,  3,500,000  have  gone  to  the  United  States. 
These  3,500,00  persons  have  therefore  been  lost  to  the  British 
Empire,  representing  a  sum  of  £700,000,000,  or  an  income  of 
£35,000,000  per  annum. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  our  exports,  we  shall  find  that,  comparing 
1855  with  1884,  while  those  of  our  colonies  have  increased  by  270 
per  cent.,  those  to  the  United  States  have  increased  by  78  percent, 
only.  In  other  words,  while  Canada  imports  from  us  £2  3s.  per 
head  of  population,  the  Cape  and  Natal  £2  15s.  per  head,  and 
Australasia  £8  6s.  per  head,  or  an  average  over  all  of  £4  7s. 
per  head,  the  United  States  only  imports  from  us  at  the  rate 
of  13s.  Id.  per  head. 

This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  colonies  are  far  better 
customers  to  Great  Britain  than  the  United  States,  and  yet  by  the 
laissez  faire  policy,  under  which  we  seem  contented  to  remain,  we 
go  on  building  up  and  developing  a  foreign  nation,  instead  of 
opening  up  our  own  national  estate,  and  making  it  available  for 
the  thousands  of  our  population  Avho  in  this  country  are  barely 
able  to  find  subsistence. 

But  whether  this  argument  has  or  has  not  weight  with  prac- 
tical men,  the  great  fact  remains,  viz.,  that  while  thei'e  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  can  subsist  upon  a  given 
territory-,  there  is  no  way  of  restricting  population  to  that  limit 
except  a  system  of  emigration.  Emigi-ation,  in  these  days,  to  be 
successful  (indeed,  not  to  be  disastrous)  must  include  colonisation. 
And  it  therefore  comes  to  this,  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
face,  during  the  next  50  years,  a  fearful  over-population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  sooner  we  devise  and  begin  to  apply  some 
system  of  depopulation  the  better.  Already  the  mutterings  of 
the  coming  storm  are  heard  in  the  West  of  Ireland  and  in  the 
Crofter  districts  of  Scotland,  and  though  to  the  thoughtless  the 
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sky  overhead  seems  still  serene,  the  storm  is  brewing  all  the  same. 
A  Greater  Britain,  hitherto  only  a  pleasant  dream,  will,  if  realised, 
cany  off  the  dangerous  forces  which  are  accumulating  harmlessly, 
and  even  beneficiall}',  from  these  shores,  and  will  provide  for  that 
expansion  of  the  nation  which  the  circumstances  of  our  time  so 
urgently  demand. 
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In  the  discussion  of  any  subject  which  comes  within  the  range  of 
economic  science  there  is  danger  of  misconceptions  arising,  owing 
to  ambiguities  in  the  phraseology  of  which  we  make  use.  It  may 
therefore  be  advantageous  to  obtain,  at  the  outset,  clear  definitions 
relating  to  our  subject. 

Economic  science  treats  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  exchange 
of  all  those  different  commodities  which  constitute  wealth  of  any 
kind.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  term  wealth  1  The  essential 
attribute  of  wealth  is  its  quality  of  exchangeability.  So  that  we 
may  define  it  as  consisting  of  that  which  has  exchange  value  or 
purchasing  power.  Now,  since  in  any  state  of  society,  other  than 
that  of  the  rudest  or  most  primitive,  money  is  used  as  a  common 
denominator  of  values  and  medium  of  exchange,  we  may  concur  in 
the  definition  which  Aristotle  has  given  us,  viz.,  that  we  may  call 
all  things  wealth  whose  value  can  be  measured  in  money. 

Modern  economists  distinctly  divide  wealth  into  two  kinds  — 
material  and  non-material.  We  all  have  a  clear  conception  of  what 
constitutes  a  man's  material  wealth,  but  we  may  not  be  able  to 
fully  grasp  the  meaning  attached  to  non-material  wealth.  Included 
in  the  latter  division  we  must  place  all  those  mental  qualities 
which  constitute  a  man's  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  daily 
vocation,  duties  ranging  from  those  of  the  most  commonplace 
routine  to  those  which  call  forth  the  exercise  of  his  highest  intel- 
lectual facilities.    More  especially  must  we  take  into  consideration, 
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as  being  iutimately  connectfid  with  our  subject,  the  reputation  for 
high  character  which  enables  a  man  to  command  that  wealth  in 
the  form  of  purchasing  power  familiarly  known  to  us  as  personal 
credit.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among  economists 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of,  and  the  precise  functions  performed 
by,  credit ;  and,  inasmuch  as  any  inquiry  into  the  economic  nature 
of  banking  is  inseparable  from  a  more  or  less  adequate  treatment 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  credit,  let  us  endeavour  to  form  a 
general  idea  of  the  meaning  of  such  a  term. 

In  the  most  elementary  condition  of  society  exchange  of  com- 
modities is  effected  by  means  of  barter  or  truck.  As  communities 
advance  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  a  medium  of  exchange  and 
common  denominator  of  values  is  fixed  upon,  in  terms  of  which  all 
operations  of  exchange  care  calculated.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
medium  of  exchange  should  possess  intrinsic  worth ;  it  is  sufficient 
if,  in  the  community  in  which  it  c'rculates,  each  man  understands 
that  the  possession  of  it  constitutes  pui'chasing  power.  This 
element  of  confidence  is  at  the  root  of  the  conception  of  credit : 
We  may  regard  money,  whether  it  consist  of  coined  metal  or  of 
sea  shells,  as  being  a  species  of  circulating  credit. 

With  the  advances  of  civilisation  and  the  increasing  complexity 
of  commercial  transactions,  the  principle  of  credit  is  further 
developed  by  the  introduction  of  such  instruments  as  bills  of 
exchange,  cheques,  and  banknotes.  These  act  as  a  circulating 
medium,  and  in  that  capacity  perform  exactly  the  same  function 
as  metallic  money. 

I  have  said  that  economists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of 
credit.  The  bone  of  contention  appears  to  lie  in  this  query. 
Shall  credit  be  regarded  as  capital  or  not  ?  Fawcett,  while  deny- 
ing that  credit  operates  as  capital,  admits  "  that  it  powerfully 
assists  production,"  and  "  that  a  great  portion  of  the  capital  of 
each  country  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  existence  of  credit."  He 
also  says  that  "  Capital  is  all  that  wealth  set  aside  for  future 
production."  Mill,  in  more  than  one  passage,  asserts  that  pur- 
chasing power  is  wealth,  and  also  that   credit  is  purchasing  power. 
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May  we  not  then  complete  the  syllogism  and  say,  therefore,  credit 
is  wealth  "2  And  if  the  possession  of  this  right  enables  the  owner 
to  purchase  goods  and  labour,  surely  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  the  exercise  of  the  power  acts  as  personal  capital  to  its 
owner. 

And,  now,  I  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
economic  meaning  of  banking.  Banking  is  that  department  of 
economic  science  which  treats  of  the  exchanges  of  money  for  credit 
and  of  credit  for  credit.  We  must  disabuse  our  minds  of  any 
preconceived  idea  that  ordinary  banking  transactions  are  of  the 
nature  of  loans.  Supposing  a  customer  pay  in  money  to  his 
account,  he  virtually  sells  the  money  to  his  banker,  who  gives  him 
in  exchange  a  right  of  action  or  credit  in  his  books.  Or  we  may 
vary  the  case  by  supposing  that  the  customer  pays  in  cheques  and 
also  bills  for  discount.  In  the  former  case  the  banker  buys  money 
in  exchange  for  his  credit,  and  in  the  latter  he  purchases  instru- 
ments of  credit  in  various  forms,  again  selling  his  own  credit.  It 
must  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  the  transaction  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  bailment  or  a  pawn,  but  that  the  fundamental  relation- 
ship of  the  parties  concerned  is  that  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

It  is,  then,  the  main  function  of  banks  to  direct  the  mighty 
engine  of  credit,  to  encourage  and  organise  capital  into  suitable 
channels  by  the  concentration  of  innumerable  comparatively  small 
amounts,  in  the  shape  of  deposits,  which  form  an  aggregate  amount 
sufficiently  large  to  act  as  a  basis  for  the  immense  superstructure 
of  credit  which  is  reared  above  it. 

Credit  is  not  only  made  use  of  for  the  accomplishment  of 
exchanges,  it  is  also  creative. 

It  is  to  her  banking  system  that  Scotland  owes  her  commercial 
and  national  prosperity.  By  the  liberal  exercise  of  credit  on  the 
part  of  the  banks,  public  works  have  been  erected,  vast  engineer- 
ing schemes  carried  out,  and  innumerable  private  fortunes  built 
up.  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  soon  after  its  foundation,  originated 
the  system  of  cash  credits.  Under  this  system,  young  men  of 
good  character,  in  whatever  walk  in  life  tliey  occupy,  are  enabled 
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to  open  an  account  which  is  in  effect  an  inverse  current  account — 
that  is,  the  customer  is  debited  with  the  advance  made  to  him, 
and  charged  interest  from  day  to  day  on  his  balance,  the  bank 
protecting  itself  against  loss  by  requiring  the  customer  to  find 
personal  sureties.  These  accounts  ai'e  made  use  of  by  young  pro- 
fessional men,  young  shopkeepers  struggling  to  build  up  a  business, 
and  even  by  merchants  who  desire  to  add  to  their  capital,  or  who 
wish  to  place  all  their  available  capital  in  their  undertakings  and 
use  these  cash  credits  for  daily  expenditure.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts  are  we  not  justified  in  claiming  for  credit  that  it  acts  as  a 
great  producer  of  wealth,  and  is  in  every  sense  a  fund  for^the 
carrying  on  of  future  production,  which  vi  the  accepted  definition 
of  capital  1 

The  modern  aspect  of  our  gi-eat  banking  institutions  presents 
such  a  violent  contrast  to  the  primitive  nature  of  the  earliest 
banks  that  a  short  review  of  the  evolution  of  b:^nking  may  enable 
us  the  more  fully  to  luiderstand  the  part  which  modern  banking 
plays  in  the  economic  working  of  national  life. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  idea  of  deposit  banking  is 
wholly  a  modern  oue.  Depositing  money  implies  confidence,  and 
can  only  be  made  profitable  by  unanimity  of  action  on  the 
part  of  many  depositors,  It  was  not  until  banks  had  thoroughly 
established  their  raison  cTetre  that  deposit  banking  became 
customai'y. 

We  must  seek  for  the  first  banks  in  the  mediaeval  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Venice,  and  also  in  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Amster- 
dam. I  do  not,  of  course,  affirm  that  bankers  did  not  exist  before 
that  time.  As  private  individuals  they  practised  at  Rome,  Athens, 
and  Corinth,  and  were  known  as  Nummarii,  Argentarii,  rpa-e^trai. 
They  advanced  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  not  from  any 
instinct  of  usury,  but  on  account  of  the  lax  state  of  the  Roman 
law  with  regaid  to  the  remedy  in  an  action  for  debt,  rendering  it 
imperative  that  they  should  indemnify  themselves  agaiust  loss  by 
the  imposition  of  a  heavy  charge  for  loans.  These  early  bankers 
developed  the  system  of  uegotiatiug  bills  of  exchange  to  such  an 
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extent  that  a  Roman  gentleman  desiring  to  send  his  son  to  the 
schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  was  enabled  to  furnish  him  with  a 
dx-aft  drawn  by  his  banker  at  Rome  on  his  Athenian  correspondent. 

To  return.  The  first  institutions  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
State  recognition  and  corporeal  rights  originated  in  the  fiscal 
exigences  of  the  Italian  republics.  At  first,  these  institutions 
were  merely  the  means  of  contracting  State  loans,  and  it  was  not 
for  some  centuries  that  they  began  to  perform  the  legitimate 
functions  of  banking ;  not  the  least  of  which  was  one  which  the 
banks  of  the  present  day  retain,  viz.,  the  remittance  of  money. 
With  the  development  in  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  arose  the 
concurrent  need  of  making  specie  remittances  from  place  to  place. 

As  we  have  previously  noticed,  no  mention  is  made  of  deposit 
banking  until  banks  had  thoroughly  established  themselves  as 
a  public  convenience.  The  business  of  banks  previous  to  their 
securing  deposits  was  the  supply  of  paper  circulation  to  the 
country.  Even  in  Scotland,  where  the  system  of  deposit  banking- 
is  so  highly  developed,  little  deposit  banking  took  place  before  the 
year  1800.  The  banking  record  in  England  presents  the  same 
aspect.  Probably  up  to  1830  the  chief  profits  of  banks  arose  from 
their  note  circulation  and  remittance  business.  On  the  Continent, 
even  in  the  present  day,  deposit  banking  has  taken  comparatively 
little  hold  upon  the  people.  Private  hoarding  on  the  part  of  the 
humbler  ranks  of  the  community  takes  the  place  of  the  banking 
accounts  which  are  so  generally  made  use  of  in  all  our 
provincial  towns,  and  even  in  the  agricultural  districts.  When  we 
consider  that  depositing  money  is  an  indirect  expression  of 
confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  depositors,  in  the  regulation  of  the 
internal  finance  of  a  country,  and  also  in  immunity  from  external 
invasions,  we  can  understand  how  the  system  has  developed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  France  and  Germany.  It 
is  well  we  have  no  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  scare  us  at  periodic 
intervals  out  of  our  feeling  of  national  security.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  the  history  of  deposit  banking  in  Great  Britain  would 
be  a  far  different  one. 
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Coming  now  to  the  17th  century,  banking  in  England  was  carried 
on  by  goldsmiths,  who  received  deposits  in  addition  to  doing  other 
ordinary  banking  business.  These  early  bankers  suffered  much 
from  the  dishonesty  of  the  Stuarts,  who  seized  their  money  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  wars  which  added  nothing  to  England's 
prestige. 

In  1694  a  scheme  was  propounded  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Bank,  by  the  creation  of  a  national  loan.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  origin  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  analagous  to  that  of  the 
banks  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  already  referred  to,  viz.,  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Government.  The  debt  due  by  Government  to  the 
Bank  has  gradually  increased,  until  it  now  stands  at  rather  more 
than  eleven  millions. 

The  Bank's  charter  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  with  various 
privileges,  some  of  which  have  been  rescinded.  This  was  continued 
until  the  year  1844,  when  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed,  from 
which  we  date  a  new  era  in  banking  history. 

So  much  has  been  "uTitten,  and  opinions  so  strong  have  been 
expressed,  respecting  the  benefits  or  otherwise  conferred  by  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  that  I  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  its  merits 
or  demerits  with  considerable  hesitation.  In  laying  before  you 
my  own  views  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  all  dogmatic  assertions, 
and  to  place  the  matter  before  you  in  as  impartial  a  light  as  pos- 
sible. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  feeling 
of  writers  on  the  currency  had  been  steadily  tending  towards  the 
opinion  that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  should  have  direct  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  ;  that  there  ought  to  be  an  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  paper  circulation  exactly  conforming  to  the  action 
of  the  currency,  supposing  it  to  be  wholly  metallic.  It  was  upon 
this  point  that  the  upholders  of  the  two  schools  of  banking  opinion, 
known  as  the  "Currency"  and  "  Banking"  systems  joined  issue. 
The  supporters  of  the  "Banking"  system  affirmed  that  sound 
banking  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  the  public  a  safe  paper 
circulation.     Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  sav  that  over-issue  was 
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impossible,  since  the  extended  issues  were  the  consequence  of  in- 
creased trade,  and  that  inflated  prices  were  the  cause  of  the  extra 
demand  for  notes,  and  not  the  consequence  of  over-issue. 

On  behalf  of  the  "Currency"  theory  it  was  urged  that  the 
gradual  extension  of  issues,  unaccompanied  by  any  serious  rise  in 
the  rate  of  discount,  fostered  a  spirit  of  speculation  which  gradually 
developed,  causing  an  artificial  inflation  of  prices,  credit  being 
strained  to  its  utmost  limits.  Then  came  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  issues  more  violent  than  the 
previous  prodigality,  together  with  a  total  collapse  of  credit,  ending 
in  those  commercial  cataclysms  which  characterised  the  years 
1825-1835. 

In  the  Act  of  1844  we  see  the  final  triumph  and  embodiment 
of  those  views  which  were  advanced  by  the  "  Currency " 
economists. 

Without  troubling  you  with  the  details  of  the  Act,  we  may 
divide  its  leading  principles  into  three.  (1)  The  limitation  of  the 
note  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England.  (2)  The  separation  of  the 
issue  and  banking  departments.  (3)  The  imposition  of  a  limit 
on  the  country  note  issues.  Under  its  new  constitution  the  Bank 
consists  of  two  distinct  institutions,  a  State  department  for  the 
issue  of  notes,  and  a  banking  department  trading  like  any  other 
banking  corporation.  The  Bank  is  allowed  to  issue  notes  amount- 
ing to  £15,000,000,  covered  by  securities,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  Government  debt  of  about  £11,000,000.  For  every  other 
note  which  leaves  the  issue  department  a  corresponding  amount 
of  bullion  or  specie  must  be  deposited.  Thus,  we  may  regard  the 
issue  department  as  being  totally  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  as  distinct  as  though  the  operations  were  can-ied  on  at 
Whitehall  or  Somerset  House.  Its  action  is  purely  automatic, 
and  in  every  sense  under  State  control.  It  now  remains  to  notice 
the  third  principle  embodied  in  the  Act,  viz.,  the  limits  imposed 
upon  the  country  issues  of  the  United  Kingdom.  No  bank  which 
was  not  existing  before  the  6th  May,  1844,  can  now  issue  ;  while 
those  banks  which  were  in  existence  on  that  date  are  limited  to 
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their  ordinary  outstanding  liabilities  before  that  date.  The  Irish 
and  Scotcli  banks  have  the  privilege  of  overstepping  the  limit  on 
condition  that  for  every  note  so  issued  they  possess  a  corresponding 
amount  of  coiu.  It  was  upon  the  action  of  the  country  bankers 
that  the  advocates  of  the  banking  system  found  their  greatest 
grievance.     They,  like  Daedalus,  Avho, 

Expertus  vacuum  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis, 

preferred    to  leave    the    firm    ground    of  metallic    currency   and 

soared   into   the   alluring  but   less   substantial  heights  of  a  paper 

currency. 

"  We  impose  upon  the  Bank  of  England,"  wrote  Lord  Overstone 
in  1837,  "the  duty  of  regulating  the  value  of  the  cm-rency  and 
providing  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  in  specie,  without  giving 
to  that  body  the  exclusive  power  of  issuing  the  paper  money  or 
investing  it  with  any  direct  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  rival 
issuers.  This  is  the  vital  objection  to  our  country  issues,  that 
they  expand  and  contract  w^ith  prices  contraiy  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  result  with  a  metallic  currency."  In  short,  the  result  of  the 
reckless  issue  of  paper  money  was  to  cause  an  abnormal  quantity 
of  production  encouraged  by  the  inflated  prices,  with  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  a  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges  and  a  drain  of 
gold  which,  of  course,  would  be  felt  most  severely  of  all  by  the 
Bank  of  England. 

And  now  that  we  have  acquainted  ourselves  with  the  principles 
and  aim  of  the  Act,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Act  has 
secured  the  absolute  convertibility  of  the  note,  and  whether  it  has 
been  the  means  of  w^arding  off  periodical  commercial  crises. 

To  the  first  clause  I  fear  I  must  answer  that  the  Act  has  failed 
to  prevent  such  a  strain  upon  the  banking  department  that,  had 
not  external  circumstances  intervened,  the  Bank  would  have  been 
unable  to  meet  its  liabilities.  The  means  by  which  such  a 
catastrophe  has  been  averted  have  been  put  into  force  three 
times  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  viz.,  in  1847,  1857,  1866. 
By  the  intervention  of  Government  the  Act  was  suspended,  by 
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which  is  meant  that  the  rule  with  reference  to  the  substitution 
of  specie,  for  all  notes  over  and  above  the  secured  amount  sent 
out  from  the  issuing  department,  has  been  relaxed.  The  re- 
assuring effect  of  this  course  of  action  was  so  great  that  only 
in  one  instance  was  the  privilege  made  use  of.  We  may,  how- 
ever, claim  for  the  Act,  that  by  the  putting  iuto  practice  of 
the  views  adopted  by  the  Bank  since  1832,  of  making  the  amount 
of  discounts  conformable  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  a  severe 
check  was  placed  upon  the  germs  of  speculation  which  formerly 
received  such  encouragement. 

It  is,  then,  by  checking  the  beginnings  of  that  which  might 
develop  into  a  commercial  crisis  that  we  may  recognise  the  benefi- 
cent working  of  the  Act,  and  we  may  say  Avithout  undue  partisan- 
ship that  the  three  suspensions  already  referred  to  were  only  the 
relaxation  of  a  rule  of  conduct  which  the  compilers  of  the  Act 
declared  to  be  sound  and  beneficial.  This  new  line  of  conduct 
adop'ied  by  the  directorate  of  the  Bank,  viz.,  of  making  the  rate  of 
discount  conformable  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  ruling  rates  also  of  discount  abroad,  we  owe  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  automatic  working  of  the  Act.  Altliough  the  principle  of 
regailating  the  discount  business  by  the  state  of  the  rates  current 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  is  not  a  principle  directly  enunciated  in 
the  Act,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  its  regulations.  Assum- 
ing that  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  be  such  that  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  foreign  acceptances  specie  remittances  become 
necessary,  a  strain  on  the  market  becomes  apparent  OAving  to  the 
demand  for  gold.  The  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England 
is  obliged  to  bear  the  ultimate  strain,  and  in  order  to  px'otect  its 
reserves  raises  the  rate  of  discount  by  steps  more  or  less  severe 
until  gold  begins  to  flow  into  London  for  investment  at  the  high 
rate.  The  immediate  strain  on  the  Bank  is  relieved  and  equili- 
brium is  restored. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  changes 
in  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  was  the  case  before  the  year  1844.     We  may,  however,  in  a 
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great  measure,  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity and  number  of  international  transactions,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  fact  that  London  is  now,  more  than  it  ever  was, 
the  monetary  centre  of  the  world.  Another  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  increasing  facility  for  transit  and  the  cheapness  of  specie 
remittances  which  make  the  relative  specie  points  in  the  foreign 
exchanges  more  convergent. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  expense  of  a  specie  remittance  from 
London  to  Berlin  be  half  per  cent,  and  that  the  rate  of  discount 
for  three-months  bills  in  Berlin  be  three  per  cent,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary if  gold  be  needed  in  London  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  for 
bills  of  a  similar  currency  to  five  per  cent  before  any  profit  in  ex- 
porting gold  commences.  I  think  we  may  assume  there  would 
require  to  be  a  difference  of  three  per  cent  between  the  two  cities 
in  order  to  make  gold  remittances  profitable. 

Having,  then,  regard  to  the  fact  that  monetary  fluctuations  are 
felt  more  keenly  in  London  than  perhaps  any  other  great  centre, 
may  we  not  with  reason  ask  ourselves — is  the  reserve  of  coin  and 
bullion  which  the  Bank  holds  adequate  to  meet  all  possible  con- 
tingencies 1  The  consideration  of  the  following  returns  may  enable 
us  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point : — 

In  £'s  sterling,  000  omitted. 

BANK   OF   ENGLAND. 

Issue  Department. 
Notes  issued   £35,080 


Government  Debt 11,015 

Other  Securities 4,735 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  19,330 


£35,080 
Banking  Department. 

LiAHiLiTiES.  Assets. 


Proprietors'  Capital  £14,553 

Rest      3,731 

Public  Deposits 4,969 

Other  Deposits  22,015 

Seven  days'  and  other  Bills  156 

£45,421 


Government  Securities     ...  £12,753 

Other  Securities    20,793 

Notes  10,6-22 

Gold  and  Silver  Coiu    1,256 


£45,424 


Proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  (i>er  cent),  4376. 
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BANK   OF   FRANCE. 

(Converting  the  franc  at  25  to  the  £.) 
Liabilities.  |  Assets. 

Gold    £47,184 

Silver 47,783 

Bills    20,839 

Advances    16,176 

Other  items    11,530 


Public  Deposits £11,905 

Private  Deposits    14,742 

Notes  in  circulation 104,706 

Other  items    12,159 


£143,512 


Proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  (per  cent),  66'17. 

IMPERIAL   BANK   OF   GERMANY. 

(Converting  the  reichmark  at  20  to  the  £.) 


£143,512 


Liabilities. 

Notes  in  circulation  £47,944 

Current  Accounts  1 4,897 

Other  items   7,173 


£70,014 


Assets. 

Coin  and  Bullion  £37,172 

Bills  and  Loans 29,253 

Other  items   4,071 


£70,496 


Proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  (per  cent),  5309. 
We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  relative  smallness  of  the 
Bank  of  England  reserve,  as  compared  with  the  other  two  great 
banks. 

The  directors  to  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed  metaphor,  are  afraid 
lest  in  avoiding  Scylla  they  should  fall  into  an  equally  dangerous 
Charybdis.  In  other  words,  they  recognise  their  duty  of  keeping  a 
good  reserve,  but  as  they  are  a  banking  corporation,  feeling  keenly 
the  necessity  of  paying  their  stockholders  a  good  dividend,  they 
are  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  reserve  low,  in 
order  that  their  resources  may  not  be  lying  idle  and  unremunerative. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  without  in  any  way  introducing  the 
vexed  subject  of  a  single  or  double  standard,  that  to  a  certain 
extent  a  scramble  for  gold  is  taking  place  in  Europe,  and  has 
continued  since  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany.  Ought 
not  the  Bank  to  amply  provide  itself  against  future  contingencies 
by  keeping  a  larger  hoard  of  gold  in  the  vaults  1 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  economic  condition  of  a  country  is 
in  a  large  degree  measured  by  the  stability  of  its  money  market, 
and  since  the  stability  of  the  market  and  the  healthy  condition 
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of  the  ultimate  reserve  are  almost  synonymous,  we  may,  I  think, 
trace  a  very  close  connection  between  the  position  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  economic  working  of  banking  in  the  community. 

In  this  age  of  restless  criticism,  when  every  great  institution 
is  put  upon  its  defence  as  to  its  mode  of  government, 
or  even  as  to  its  very  existence,  banking  has  not  escaped 
the  denunciatory  pen  of  would-be  economic  reformers.  As 
the  spirit  of  some  socialistic  writers  is  in  the  direction  of  placing 
under  State  control  organisations  now  acting  independently,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  exercise  of  banking  should  become  a 
State  function,  or  whether  it  should  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
free  competition  as  laid  down  by  the  advocates  of  a  laissez  faire 
doctrine.  On  this  point  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  banking  business  the 
public  would  gain  anything  through  the  transfer  of  the  duties  now 
performed  by  highly-trained  financial  and  commercial  experts  to 
State  officials  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  red  tape.  While  advo- 
cating perfect  freedom  from  State  control  for  the  ordinary  business 
of  banking.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  highly  pernicious  to  remove 
that  immediate  check  over  the  issues  of  paper  money  which  the 
State  now  holds. 

Finally,  we  may  trace  in  the  steady  operation  of  economic  laws, 
unaccompanied  by  revolutionary  methods,  a  gradual  beneficial 
effect  working  downwards  and  permeating  the  various  grades  of 
society- — capital  becoming  more  efficient  because  more  organised, 
business  ability  and  character  taking  its  proper  place  in  the  fear- 
ful competition  of  this  age,  new  men,  working  side  by  side  with 
the  old  merchant  princes,  giving  effect  to  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  holds  good,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  sturdy 
nature  of  England's  commercial  life,  viz.,  that  it  is  in  the  "pro- 
pensity to  variation  "  which  prevails  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom  that  we  must  look  for  the  essential  attribute  of 
progress. 
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Facts  and  Figures  Relating  to  Street  Children. 

By  Gilbert  R.  Kirlew. 


Read  February  13th,  1889. 


Street  children  are  in  themselves  a  distinct  factor  in  all  our 
large  towns  and  cities,  but  comparatively  modern — a  malgrowth,  as 
it  were,  of  our  civilisation.  Their  appearance  seems  to  have  been 
simultaneous  with  the  introduction  of  the  halfpenny  evening  press. 

In  my  brief  paper,  which  has  been  patched  together  by 
instalments,  as  odd  half-hours  could  be  seized  for  the  purpose,  I 
intend  to  speak — 

I.  Of  the  number  and  circumstances  of  the  children  on  the 
streets. 

II.  Of  the  methods  at  present  adopted  to  protect  and  rescue 
them. 

III.  To  treat  of  suggested  preventive  measures  and  improve- 
meuts  in  the  law  for  their  protection. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from  using  the  words  "  street 
arab"  and  "gutter  child,"  as  the  former,  I  think  I  can  show,  is 
unsuitable  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  street  children,  and  the 
latter,  while  applicable  to  many,  is  by  no  means  a  pretty  term 

I  have  based  my  paper  on  the  street  children  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  do  not  pretend  that 
all  I  say  is  equally  applicable  to  other  towns  and  cities. 

I.  Of  the  number  and  circumstances  of  the  children  on  the  streets. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain,  even  comparatively, 
how  many  children  acquire  gain,  more  or  less,  upon  the  streets  of 
Manchester  and  Salford;  but  after  careful  inquiry  I  cannot  estimate 
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them  at  less  than  700,  and  in  this  I  include  the  near  districts  of 
Newton  Heath,  Bradford,  and  Gorton.  Of  these  probably  600  will 
be  over  ten  years  of  age  and  100  will  be  under  ten  years  of  age ; 
500  will  be  boys  and  200  girls. 

Let  me  turn  from  their  number  to  their  circumstances. 

A  minority,  and  only  a  minority,  are  actually  homeless,  and 
very  few  are  orphans  ;  a  considerable  number  are  the  offspring  of 
vice,  and  illegitimate — "not  wanted,"  and,  therefore,  uncared  for, 
at  any  rate  until  they  are  of  some  commercial  value,  and  bringing 
in  "a  trifle;"  and  their  homes,  in  many  cases,  are  little  more  than 
places  in  which  to  creep  for  shelter,  like  a  dog  kennel — a  con" 
siderable  portion  not  even  getting  meals  in  them. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the  Strangeways  Refuge, 
we  made  an  investigation,  and  found  that  out  of  50  children  traced 
from  the  streets  to  their  homes  (33  over  5  and  under  10,  and  17 
over  10  and  under  13),  34  had  both  parents  living,  and  the 
remaining  16  had  one  parent;  and  out  of  this  total  of  50  only  9 
could,  in  any  degree,  be  said  to  be  so  poor  as  to  need  the  slight 
addition  to  weekly  income  afforded  by  street  hawking. 

After  this  investigation  we  were  forced  to  another  conclusion — 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  parent  or  parents  of  these 
children  were  drunken  or  vicious,  and  becoming  the  employers  of 
their  own  children  for  the  time  being,  they  provided  them  with 
capital  to  become  street  hawkers,  and  expected,  at  least,  40  per 
cent  in  return  for  the  outlay  and  labour  involved.  The  conse- 
quences were  serious  for  that  child  who  fell  short  of  their  merciless 
requirements.  Some,  again,  are  the  casual  occupants  of  a  lodging- 
house,  and  tramps  from  other  towns,  especially  from  the  country. 
But  we  can  take  it  that  nearly  all  these  children  have  some 
sort  of  dwelling,  and  someone  who  will  lay  claim  to  them  and 
their  earnings. 

The  after-results  of  this  street  life  are  the  worst  that  can  be 
conceived.  To  the  boy,  if  unchecked,  it  means  criminality  to  the 
full,  and  iu  the  case  of  girls,  early  and  utter  degradation. 
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II.  0^  the  methods  at  present  adopted  for  the  protection  and 
rescue  of  street  children. 

We  will  first  speak  of  those  officially  recognised  by  the  State  : — 

1.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  has  done  immense  service 
by  clearing  the  streets,  at  any  rate,  of  those  under  school  age 
during  school  hours. 

2.  Certified  Industrial  Schools  have  been  mighty  factors  in 
their  rescue  and  successful  training  for  good  citizenship. 

3.  So  far  as  Manchester  is  concerned  (ours  being  the  only  city 
enjoying  such  powers),  the  clauses  contained  in  the  Corporation 
Act  of  1882,  for  the  regulation  of  children  employed  in  street 
hawking,  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect.  The  School  Board, 
who  are  charged  with  the  working  of  the  Act,  state  in  their  last 
report : — 

"During the  past  three  years  1,552  children  have  been  found 
selling  articles  in  the  streets  during  prohibited  hours.  They  were 
accompanied  to  their  homes  by  the  officers  of  the  Board.  The  next 
step  was  to  bring  the  responsible  parent  before  one  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Board,  in  order  that  he  might  be  warned  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  illegal  employment,  and  the  risk  of  allowing  his 
child  to  be  out  on  the  streets  at  untimely  hours  of  the  night.  If 
the  child  was  found  a  second  time,  the  parent  was  as  a  rule  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  magistrates.  The  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  powers  of  this  Act  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Board.  Owing  to  the  very  late  hours  at 
which  many  of  the  children  are  found  upon  the  streets,  and  the 
long  distances  they  sometimes  wander  from  home,  a  great  deal  of 
work  is  thrown  upon  the  school  attendance  officers ;  but  recent 
experience  shows  that  although  the  number  of  prosecutions  has 
risen  through  the  increased  attention  which  has  been  paid  by  the 
Board  to  street  vending,  yet  the  wretchedness  of  the  children  so 
engaged  is  not  so  marked  as  it  was  in  former  years,  and  latterly 
cases  of  very  extreme  parental  neglect  have  been  quite  exceptional. 
The  substantial  penalties  imposed  by  the  magistrates  for  repeated 
and  aggravated  offences  have  had  a  salutary  effect. " 
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One  day  last  week  a  pai'ty  of  workers  systematically  searched 
the  streets  at  7-45  p.m.,  with  the  following  result.  In  the  whole  city 
of  Manchester,  including  the  near  parts  of  Hulme  and  Chorlton- 
on-Medlock,  there  were  under  60  children,  apparently  under  the 
age  of  14,  out  for  the  purposes  of  gain.  Previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Corporation  Act  of  1882  we  have  counted  five  times  that 
number  an  hour  or  two  later.  In  only  two  districts  of  Salford, 
with  a  population  two-thirds  that  of  Manchester,  47  children 
were  found  the  same  night  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Voluntary  agencies  and  Christian  philanthropy,  I  believe, 
have  accomplished  more  than  anything  else  in  the  rescue  and 
protection  of  street  children.  Among  these  agencies  I  might 
enumerate  ragged  schools,  mission  halls,  home  and  refuges  where 
moral  suasion  is  the  only  net  to  catch  and  power  to  retain  the 
inmates.  We  should  also  include  in  this  list  emigration  agencies, 
which  transplant  the  young  and  hopeful  from  among  the  vicious 
and  overcrowded. 

Out  of  the  700  juvenile  street  hawkers  in  Manchester  and 
Salford,  the  Manchester  School  Board,  during  the  triennial  period 
ending  September,  1888,  placed  138  under  training  in  various 
industrial  schools. 

These  are  the  number  Tcnown  to  have  been  street  hawkers,  and 
they  are  about  a  third  of  the  total  number  committed  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  during  those  three  years. 

Unfortunately  the  Salford  Board  have  not  separately  shown 
the  children  known  to  have  previously  been  engaged  in  street 
hawking ;  but  assuming,  as  we  may  safely  do,  that  out  of  the 
total  number  committed  the  proportion  will  be  the  same,  we  can 
add  56  to  the  Manchester  figures,  and  out  of  the  estimated  total 
of  700  who,  more  or  less,  are  plying  their  trade,  or  asking  alms, 
we  have  194  rescued  by  the  State  in  three  years,  or  a  round 
average  of  65  per  annum. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  this  is  under  the  mark,  and  that 
many  more  than  138  out  of  the  total  of  435  committed  during 
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the  three  years  in  Manchester  were  really  street  children,  and  that 
between  Manchester  and  Salford  the  number  of  children  on  the 
streets  is  lessened  by  at  least  100  per  annum. 

Voluntary  institutions,  such  as  the  one  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
connected  with,  have  rescued  212,  during  the  three  years  named, 
who  had  been  street  hawkers,  being  an  average  of  73  per  annum ; 
and  adding  these  to  the  State-aided  rescues  we  have  138  per 
annum. 

The  following  is  the  yearly  average  of  committals  to  Industrial 
Schools  for  the  years  1886-7-8,  in  three  great  centres  of  population 
in  England;  London,  951;  Liverpool,  715;  Manchester  and 
Salford,  193. 

In  Liverpool  they  have  well  worked  the  Day  Industrial  Schools, 
with  good  results.  It  is  cheaper,  and  in  some  cases  more  effectual, 
than  the  ordinary  schools.  Salford  has  for  a  short  time  had  such 
a  school,  and  Manchester  follows  this  year  with  her  first.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  properly  worked  a  larger  number  of  children  will 
thus  be  rescued,  at  less  cost. 

London  has  not  yet  exercised  the  power  to  establish  Day 
Industrial  Schools  under  the  Act. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  figures  and  cost  of 
training  children  in  certified  Industrial  Schools  throughout 
England.     I  will  give  them  for  1887  : — 

There  were  2,385  boys  and  617  girls — total  3,002 — committed 
to  Industrial  Schools  in  England  during  the  year  1887  ;  and  on 
December  31st,  1887,  there  was  a  population  in  109  Industrial 
Schools  in  England  of  10,025  boys  and  2,852  girls— total,  12,877. 
Their  maintenance  cost  £233,244,  or  an  average  of  £18  Os.  9d. 
per  head,  after  deducting  profits  from  industrial  departments, 
where  they  existed. 

The  school  for  girls  at  Altrincham  has  cost  the  lowest,  viz., 
£11  14s.  3d.  per  head,  and  one  rather  smaller,  at  Langley  Furze, 
the  highest,  £33  10s.  2d.  per  head.  The  figures  for  the  years 
1883,  1885,  and  1887  are— 


No.  of 

Schools. 

1883 

107 

1885 

107 

1887 

109 
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No.  Retained 

Committed.  under  Training. 

4,387  14,132 

2,879  12,968 

3,002  12,877 

showing  a  gradual  but  considerable  decrease. 

The  streets  are  a  school  for  the  training  of  criminals,  and  our 
street  children  are  the  pupils.  Before  the  introduction  of  schools 
on  the  industrial  and  home  principles — first  as  voluntary,  and  then 
as  certified  and  State-aided — they  ripened  fast,  and  criminals  were 
turned  out  of  the  streets  and  into  the  gaols  rapidly. 

Ordinary  gaols  were  more  largely  used  for  juveniles  before 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  in  full  working  order. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  population, 
there  is  also  a  decrease  of  over  100  committals  to  reformatories 
in  the  five  years  ending  1887  on  the  committals  during  the  five 
years  ending  1877,  while  to  Industrial  Schools  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  average  during  the  same  period  of  800.     Thus — 

,  •,,  1      ^      -D  f        X    •     J  1873  to  1877,  1,373 

Average     committals    to     Keformatories  <  looox    1007   i  ofi8 

A  •.*  1    ^    T  ;i     .  •  1  c  V,    1    I  1873  to  1877,  2,306 

Average  committals  to  Industrial  bchools  <  ioqo  j.    1007   3  ini 

showing  that  we  have  discovered  a  more  excellent  way  of  dealing 
with,  this  raw  material,  which  is  found  to  possess  more  than 
average  possibilities  if  taken  hold  of  in  time  and  wisely  manipu- 
lated— rubbish  that  will  breed  criminality  and  violence  if  left  to 
itself,  but  if  rightly  treated  capable  of  becoming  the  country's  best 
bone  and  muscle. 

Speaking  of  voluntary  and  Christian  effort,  the  11,000  scholars 
in  the  Ragged  Schools  connected  with  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Kagged  School  Union  include  most  of  the  children  of  the  streets, 
so  for  a  few  hours  at  any  rate  each  week  they  are  under  the  best 
influences,  while  few  are  missed  of  those  who  are  homeless  and 
friendless  by  the  other  agencies  named. 
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IIT.  To  treat  of  suggested  preventive  measures  and  improvements 
in  the  law  for  their  protection. 

1.  The  Education  Act  requires  amending.  Payment  by  results 
has  had  the  eflfect  of  pressing  children  through  the  standards  so 
fast  as  often  to  impair  their  health,  and  place  them  beyond  the 
compulsory  power  of  the  Act  at  a  very  early  age,  many  of  them 
passing  their  exemption  standard  at  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  Education  Act  at  present  in  force  only  takes  cognisance  of 
the  head  and  not  of  the  hands,  though  it  is  to  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former  that  most  of  the  children  will  have  to  look  for 
a  livelihood.  To  meet  both  these  difficulties  a  recent  report  of  the 
Boys'  aud  Girls'  Refuges,  Strangeways,  suggested  the  introduction 
of  simple  handicraft  instruction  in  every  day  school.  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  M.P.,  has  worked  out  the  idea  more  fully,  and  many  people 
are  now  convinced  that  three  important  improvements  would  result 
fi'om  such  a  change  :  (a)  The  change  from  mental  to  manual 
exercises  would  be  a  benefit  to  mind  and  body,  {b)  The  passing  of 
the  exemption  standard  would  be  deferred  a  year  or  two  longer  till 
an  age  was  reached  when  there  would  be  some  hope  of  obtaining 
decent  employment,  (c)  The  boy  or  girl  would  be  much  better 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 

2.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  would  be  more  efficient,  if, 
when  the  parent  or  guardian  has  so  neglected  his  duty  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  State  to  displace  him,  the  school  managers 
had  legal  guardianship  beyond  the  term  of  commitment,  and  so 
prevent  the  work  and  cost  of  years  being  undone — as  is  too  often 
the  case — by  a  return  to  former  degradation.  This  has  been  done 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government.  To  this  might  be  added  the 
power  to  emigrate  such  children,  as  Boards  of  Guardians  are  now 
able  to  do.  Further,  the  present  system  of  bringing  a  child  before 
an  ordinary  police  court  for  the  purpose  of  committal  should  be 
amended,  and  the  fonnality  gone  through  at  the  School  Board 
offices,  where  the  actual  order  has  always  to  be  made  out.  The 
court  is  merely  formal,  and  suggests  the  child  being  a  criminal, 
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which  is  degrading  and  unfair.  This  was  suggested  by  Mr.  L.  K. 
Shaw,  in  his  pamphlet  on  "Street  Arabism,"  in  1880,  but  has  not 
yet  become  law. 

3.  The  Corporation  Act  of  1882  must  be  adopted  as  a 
general  measure.  What  is  applicable  to  Manchester  in  this  case 
is  equally  so  to  Salford,  and  still  more  to  larger  towns  and  cities. 
This  has  happily  been  done  in  a  Bill  now  before  the  House,  and 
read  a  first  time  on  August  10th,  1888,  entitled  "A  Bill  for  the 
Better  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  and  to  this  Bill  has 
been  added  the  clause  that  we  fought  hard  for  in  the  Manchester 
Act,  as  first  drafted  in  1882,  but  which  had  to  be  abandoned,  viz., 
prohibiting  "  any  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  to  be  in  any 
public  place  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing,  per- 
forming, offering  anything  for  sale  or  other  purposes  of  profit." 
I  should  like,  however,  to  see  this  further  extended  to  forbid 
such  employment  throughout  Sunday  to  any  child  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years. 

Lastly,  I  would  advocate  largely  increasing  those  voluntary 
and  Christian  agencies  already  referred  to.  They  are  cheaper,  and 
in  many  respects  more  efi"ectual  than  any  State-controlled  method. 
I  say  they  are  cheaper,  because  in  a  voluntary  home  for  street 
children  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  £15  per  head  per  annum. 
The  industrial  schools,  as  we  have  seen,  average  £18,  while 
reformatories  and  workhouses  are  still  higher.  Emigration,  wisely 
undertaken  and  conducted,  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  and  most 
eflfective  form  of  rescue  agency. 

Love  and  sympathy  are  mighty  levers,  and  we  must  use  them 
in  dealing;  with  these  street  children. 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


Elementary  Eclueation  and  the  Act  of  1870. 

By  E.  J.  Broadpield. 


Read  March  13,  1889. 


I  PROPOSE  this  evening  to  make  a  retrospective  survey  of  the 
working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  to  take 
note  of  some  of  its  results.  I  do  not  forget  that  it  requires  some 
courage  to  invite  the  Society  to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the  kind  ; 
so  much  evidence  on  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  no  small  portion  of  it  has  been  so  frequently 
analysed,  that  there  has  been  considerable  risk  of  the  record 
becoming  wearisome ;  then  so  many  authorities  have  been  defining 
and  describing  the  next  departure,  that  an  audience  meeting  to 
discuss  the  education  question  generally  expects  to  hear  either  a 
new  bill  sketched  or  some  important  extension  defended.  In 
selecting  the  more  modest,  if  less  attractive,  branch  of  the  subject 
— in  looking  backward  rather  than  forward — it  is  satisfactory, 
however,  to  remember  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  which 
approval  of  the  Acts  of  1870  was  so  general.  Many  of  its  adverse 
critics  have  been  converted  by  the  logic  of  experience,  and  both 
from  those  who  maintained  that  it  erred  in  not  giving  sufficient 
consideration  to  vested  interests  and  from  those  who  insisted  that 
it  was  much  too  tender  to  them  we  have  recently  heard  abundant 
recognition  of  its  success. 

A  general  and  preliminary  comparison  between  the  state  of 
things  in  1870  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  of  1887  will 
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enable  us  to  see  at  the  outset  how  important  have  been  the  results 
of  these  beneficent  Acts.  The  schools  referred  to  are,  of  course, 
only  those  which  came  under  the  direct  notice  of  the  Education 

Department  : — 

1870.  1887. 

Number  of  school  places 1,878,-584      ..     5,278,992 

Number  of  children  registered    1,693,059     ...     4,635,184 

Proportion  of  children  to  total  population  7'66     ...  16'34 

Proportion  in  average  attendance  68'07     ...  76'31 

Cost  per  child 25s.  5d.     ...  40s. 

Grant  earned  per  child 93.  9:^d.     ...         17s.  5d. 

Expenditure  (in  1870) £1,527,023     ...  £7,000,000 

Government  grants £562,611     ...  £3,071,547 

Before  asking  you  to  consider  these  statistical  returns  in  detail, 
and  to  follow  me  in  comparing  the  progress  made  in  England  and 
Wales  with  that  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Manchester,  it  will 
be  convenient  if  I  submit  a  brief  summary  of  the  modifications  in 
the  national  system  during  the  ten  years  which  preceded  1870, 
and  of  the  more  important  of  those  adopted  since. 

Before  1870  the  national  system  of  elementary  education  in 
this  country  was  virtually  denominational  and  voluntary.  There 
were,  indeed,  schools  in  which  religious  instruction  was  not  given, 
but  it  was  an  express  condition  that  religion  of  some  kind  should 
be  taught  in  every  school  which  received  aid  from  the  national 
exchequer.  The  nation  had  not  admitted  its  responsibility  in 
respect  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  it  was  only  when  it  was 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  voluntai'y  system  was  unequal  to  the 
imperative  requirements  of  the  situation  that  Parliament  took  up 
the  question  with  vigour.  It  was  seen  that  help  was  often  wanting 
where  it  was  most  needed,  and  the  main  objects  of  the  Act  of 
1870  were  to  cover  the  country  with  good  schools  and  to 
induce  parents  to  send  children  into  them.  It  was  decreed  that 
no  annual  grant  should,  from  that  time,  be  awarded  in  respect  of 
religious  instruction.  Powers  were  given  for  the  establishment 
of  school  boards,  and  school  provision  was  made  compulsory  all 
over  the  kingdom.  Bat  it  was  an  essential  principle  of  the  new 
scheme    that    the    Government    should    only   assist   managers    of 
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schools,   whether  municipal  or  voluntary,   in   proportion   to    the 
amount  raised  for  school  purposes  from  other  sources.    Thus  it  was 
enacted  that  the  annual  Government  grant  should  never  be  in 
excess  of  the  income  from  other  sources — that  is,  from  fees  and  the 
rates   in  board  schools  ;  from  fees,   voluntary  subscriptions,    and 
endowments  in  voluntary  schools.       The  religious  difficulty  was 
solved  by  the  passing  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  according  to 
which,  so  far  as  board  schools  are  concerned,  religious  instruction 
might  or  might  not  be  given — but  in  no  case  would  the  use  of  a 
distinctive  formulary  or  catechism  be  permitted.     The  introduc- 
tion or  withholding  of  religious  instruction  in  board  schools  was, 
moreover,  left  in  every  case  to  the  school  board  of  the  district. 
That  the  permission  given  by  the  Act  for  schools  to  give  religious 
instruction  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
nation  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1887,  out  of  385  school 
boards,  348  gave  this  instruction  daily.     This  fact  will  probably 
have  its  effect  both  on  the  advocates  of  the  forced  abolition  of 
religious  instruction  in  elementary  day  schools  and  on  those  who 
would  make  it  compulsory  in  all  schools.     I  may  add  that  in  the 
Manchester  board  schools,  out  of  34,000  children  on  the  books,  the 
parents  of  only  about  220  children  at  the  present  time  take  advantage 
of  the  right  they  possess  to  withdraw  them  daring  the  time  devoted 
to  religious  instruction.      The  voluntary  schools  were,   however, 
permitted  to  give  religious  instruction  as  they  had  previously  done, 
and  special  advantages  were  given  to  those  which  then  existed  in 
the  shape  of  extra  building  grants. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  Act  of  1870,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Code  requirements  of  1870  were  very  different  from  those  of  1889. 
Our  system  of  elementary  education,  in  fact,  so  far  as  its  practical 
application  was  concerned,  has  been  constantly  changing  ever  since 
the  first  feeble  attempts  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  question ; 
and  between  1860  and  1870  the  Code  modifications  had  certainly 
not  all  been  in  the  direction  of  progress.  Mr.  Lowe's  famous 
Revised  Code  of  1861,  which  introduced  the  method  of  payment 
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by  results,  was  not  only  expected  by  its  author  to  distribute  the 
advantages  of  teaching  more  extensively  ;  but  by  his  own  admission 
it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  annual  Education 
orant.  By  abolishing  the  principle  of  direct  payment  to  teachers, 
and  making  the  Government  grants  dependent  on  the  number  of 
individual  passes,  it  was  hoped  that  a  check  would  be  given  to  the 
not  uncommon  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  concentrate 
tlieir  efforts  on  their  more  promising  pupils,  and  that  every  child 
would  be  well  taught  ;  the  results  certainly  confirmed  these 
favourable  expectations,  so  far  as  they  went,  bat  the  advantages 
were  only  secui'ed  at  the  expense  of  deterioration  in  other  respects. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a  frequent  disposition  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  teaching  staff,  to  lower  the  qualifica. 
tions  of  the  teacher,  and  to  underrate  the  importance  of  teaching 
anything  beyond  the  mere  elements ;  and  the  best  friends  of 
elementary  education  saw  that  the  saving  effected  by  reduced 
grants  was  very  mischievous  economy.  The  grant,  in  fact,  fell 
rom  £813,000  in  1861  to  £649,000  in  1866;  and  the  character 
of  the  teaching  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment determined  to  improve  it.  Accordingly,  by  Mr.  Corry's 
minute  of  1867 — though  the  principle  of  a  capitation  grant  was 
retained — increased  grants  were  given  to  schools  when  the  staff" 
was  increased,  also  when  a  larger  proportion  of  passes  was  obtained 
in  the  higher  standards,  and  when  specific  subjects  were  taught. 

The  first  very  important  change,  after  the  Act  of  1870,  was 
made  iu  the  Code  of  1875;  it  was  intended  to  give  greater 
encouragement  to  the  adoption  of  coui'ses  of  higher  instruction,  and 
recognised  three  distinct  kinds  of  subjects  for  passes  in  which 
grants  would  be  given. 

1.  Standard  Subjects.  These  include  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  (the  three  R's.),  and  are  all  obligatory  in  all  Government 
aided  schools. 

2.  Class  Subjects.  These  include  geography,  grammar,  and 
elementary  science,  and  are  optional  subjects,  but  if  taught  at 
all  must  be  taught  throughout  the  school,  and  grants  are  made 
the  according  to  the  proficiency  of  classes. 
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S.  Specific  Subjects.  These  iuclude  more  advanced  subjects, 
in  which  scholars  may  be  individually  examined  and  earn  grants. 

In  1876  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  of  which  several 
of  the  clauses  were  of  exceedingly  great  importance.  Compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  which  had  hitherto  been  permissive,  and  might 
or  might  not  have  been  adopted  by  school  boards,  was  made 
universal.  The  25th  clause  of  the  1870  Act,  according  to  which 
school  boards  had  the  power  to  pay  the  fees  of  non-pauper  children 
in  voluntary  schools,  was  repealed.  This  duty  was  remitted  by 
the  Act  of  1876  to  boards  of  guardians.  But  the  Government 
grants  were  increased,  and  the  clause  which  restricted  the  amount 
of  grant  earned  to  that  which  was  received  from  other  sources  was 
modified — 17s.  6d.  per  head  was  adopted  as  the  limit  which  might 
be  earned,  however  small  the  income  might  be  from  other  sources. 
This  was  considered  at  the  time  a  great  concession,  but  the  cost  of 
elementary  education  has  increased  so  largely  during  the  last  dozen 
years  that  many  well-managed  schools  which  obtain  grants  for 
larger  amounts  than  17s.  6d.  are  inconveniently  crippled  by 
having  them  reduced  to  this  fixed  limit. 

The  Code  of  1882  recognised  a  seventh  Standard ;  it  also  extended 
the  list  of  specific  subjects,  and  introduced  for  the  first  time  the 
distinction  of  Merit  Grants.  This  important  change  was  made  in 
response  to  the  complaints  of  teachers  and  managers  that  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  on  individual  passes  made  teaching 
more  or  less  mechanical.  Grants  were  now  made  with  reference 
to  (1)  organisation  and  discipline,  (2)  intelligence  in  instruction, 
(3)  quality  as  well  as  number  of  passes.  These  grants  were 
classified,  according  to  merit,  as  Fair,  Good,  and  Excellent.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  hopes  of  the  promoters  of  this  modification 
have  been  altogether  fulfilled,  but  its  drawbacks  are  due  less  to 
anything  inherently  or  theoretically  unjust  in  the  schem.e  than  to 
practical  difficulties  in  working  it.  Anything  like  uniformity  of 
standard  in  awarding  these  grants  is  almost  impossible  with  so 
many  different  examiners,  and  the  consequent  variety  in  estimating 
degrees  of  merit. 
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In  this  summary  I  have  referred,  I  think,  to  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  law  and  in  the  Code  requirements  both  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  date  of  Mr.  Forster's  great  Act  and  those  adopted 
since  it  was  passed  ;  but  the  comparison  would,  of  course,  be  of  little 
value  without  having  before  us  the  increase  in  the  population  dm-iug 
the  years  in  question.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
in  1870,  22,712,266;  in  1887,  28,247,151;  Manchester,  in  1870, 
351,189;  in  1887,  378,164  By  Manchester  is  meant  the  school 
board  area,  which  is  identical  with  the  municipal  borough ;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1887,  Harpurhey,  Bradford  and 
Rusholme,  which  were  not  included  in  Manchester  in  1870,  had 
been  added  to  the  school  board  area.  The  accommodation  or 
number  of  school  places  in  England  and  Wales  was  as  follows  : — 


Board  Schools 

1870. 

1,365,080 
411,948 
101,556 

1887. 

I,765,fe94 

2,579,565^ 

615,491 

318,042 

Increase. 

1,765,894 

1,214,485 

203,543 

216,486 

Church  of  EDgland 

British  and  Wesleyau  

Roman  CathoHc    

Totals 

1,878,584 

5,278,992 

3,400,408 

The  importance  of  this  increase  will  be  seen  when  the  number 
of  school  places  is  compared  with  the  population  returns.  In  1870 
there  was  accommodation  for  8  "75  of  the  total  population,  and  in 
1887  for  18"69.     In  Manchester  the  accommodation  was  in — 


1870. 

1887. 

Increase. 

Deci-ease. 

Board  Schools 

— 

83,830 

33,830 

Church  of  Englau.d 

28,137 

26,730 

— 

1,407 

British  and  Wesleyan 

13,648 

5,654 

7,994 

Roman  Catholic 

8,174 

13,329 

5,155 

Totals    

49,959 

79,543 

38,985 

9,401 

9,401 

Total  increase  .... 

29.584 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  Manchester  the  board 
schools  in  1887  supplied  42"53  of  the  total  accommodation.  The 
Church  in  1870  56 -3 2,  and  in  1887  33-66.  The  British  and  Wesleyan 
in  1870  27-31,  and  in  1887  7-10.  The  Catholics  16-36  in  1870, 
and  16-75  in  1887.  In  1870  there  was  school  accommodation  for  1 4 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  in  1887  for  21  per  cent.  Of  this 
the  board  supplies  9  per  cent,  and  the  changes  in  the  supply 
in  other  schools  are  worth  noticing.  In  1870  the  Church  of 
England  had  places  for  8  per  cent  of  the  population,  in  1887  for  7 
percent;  the  British  and  Wesleyan  for  3|  in  1870,  for  li  in 
1887  ;  the  Catholics  for  21  in  1870,  for  3|  in  1887. 

The  decrease  in  the  Church  and  British  schools  is  easily 
explained.  Church  schools  had  been  transferred  to  the  board, 
including  upwards  of  7,000  places,  and  British  schools,  including 
over  5,000  places.  There  had  been  really,  therefore,  an  increase 
of  the  accommodation  supplied  by  the  managers  of  both  these 
classes  of  schools. 

But  the  attendance  returns  are,  of  course,  more  important  than 
those  relating  to  accommodation.  The  Education  Department 
had  to  deal  with  the  two-fold  difficulty.  That  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  school  places  was  clearly  proved,  but  it  was  equally 
true  that  parental  indifference  was  alarmingly  common.  A  com- 
parison of  the  average  attendances  in  the  two  years  shows,  however, 
a  most  gratifying  rate  of  progress. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  average  attendance  was  in 


1870. 

1887. 

Increase. 

Board  schools    

1,315,461 
1,644,884 

1,315,461 

Church  of  England 

844,334 

800,550 

British  and  Wesleyan 

241,989 

382,236 

140,247 

Roman  Catholic   

66,066 

184,800 

118,734 

Totals    

1,152,389 

3,627,381 

2,374,992 
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It  is  here  seen  that,  notwithstauding  the  establishment  and  rapid 
progress  of  board  schools,  the  voluntary  schools  not  only  maintained 
their  ground,  but  the  attendances  in  Church  schools  had  nearly 
doubled,  the  Catholics  had  increased  nearly  300  per  cent,  and  tlie 
British  and  Wesleyan  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  Manchester  the 
uveraee  attendances  were  in 


1870. 

14,767 
7,742 
4,470 

1887. 

26,453 

17,081 

3,449 

8,419 

Increase. 

26,453 

2,314 

3,949 

Decrease. 

Church  of  England 

British  and  Wesleyan    

4,393 

Roman  Catholic 

Totals    

26,979 

55,302 

32,716 

4,393 

4,393 

Total  increase  28.323 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  school  attendance 
in  Manchester  in  the  seventeen  years  represents  a  larger  number 
than  the  total  attendances  in  1 870 — that  is,  there  wei'e  in  voluntary 
schools,  notwithstanding  the  larger  number  in  transferred  schools, 
more  children  in  average  attendance  than  there  were  before  the 
first  board  school  was  set  up.  We  also  see  that  during  the  sixteen 
years  the  average  attendances  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
INIanchester  have  increased  104  per  cent ;  those  in  Church  schools 
1.5  per  cent,  and  in  Catholic  schools  90  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
the  other  schools  is  due  to  the  transference  of  British  schools  to 
the  Board.  With  this  increase  there  has,  however,  been  a  largely- 
increased  expenditure,  and  the  Government  grants  have,  as  has 
already  been  said,  increased  enormously.  In  giving  the  amounts 
paid  for  the  elementary  day  schools  of  England  and  Wales,  I  will 
give  the  Blue  Book  returns,  though  those  for  1870  are  incomplete, 
and  the  money  paid  in  1887  was  for  the  grants  earned  in  1886, 
these  being  the  latest  official  statistics. 
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GO\^RNMENT    GRANTS    TO    ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 


1870. 

£          8.    d. 

38.5,839     7     1 

110,.')35     5  10 

31,665     0     9 

1887. 

£        s.   d. 
1  120  341     3  11 

Church  of  England 

British  and  Wesleyan 

Roman  Catholic    

1,365,006  17     0 
329,110     8     8 
152,416  18     8 

Totals 

Increase 

£528,039  13     8 

£2.966,875     8     3 
2,438,835  14     7 

The  annual  grant  was  thus  more  than  four  times  greater  in  1887 
than  it  had  been  in  1870.  The  grants  to  Church  schools  had 
increased  at  the  rate  of  350  per  cent,  to  British  and  Wesleyans  by 
300  per  cent,  and  to  Catholic  schools  by  nearly  500  per  cent. 

Taking  the  different  classes  of  voluntary  schools  separately, 
and  their  incomes  from  all  sources,  we  get  some  very  interesting 
returns.  First,  let  us  compare  the  income  of  the  Church  schools 
during  these  two  years. 

INCOME   OF   CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND   SCHOOLS   FROM   ALL 
SOURCES. 


Government  grants 

Endowments 

Voluntary  contributions 

School  pence 

Other  sources    


Totals.... 
Increase 


1870. 

£        s.  d. 

385,839     7  1 

42,734     9  9 

329,845  10  9 

351,928     5  5 

20,386     1  6 


£1,130,733  14     6 


1887. 

£        s.  d. 

1,365,006  17  0 

138,243     5  10 

580,872     5  11 

873,757  16  3 

33,528     9  4 


£2,991,408  14     4 
1,861,674  19  10 
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From  these  figures  we  learu  that  the  average  income  from 
scholars  iu  Church  schools  was  £1  5s.  7id.  iu  1870,  and 
£1  16s.  2hd.  in  1887.  The  proportion  of  income  from  Govern- 
ment grants  was  34*1  in  1870,  45*63  in  1887;  from  endowments, 
3'7  in  1870,  4*62  in  1887  ;  from  voluntary  contributions,  29*2  in 
1870,  19-42  in  1887;  from  school  pence,  3M  in  1870,  29-21  in 
1887;  from  other  sources,  1-8  in  1870,  1-12  in  1887.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  taking  averages,  the  fees  in  Church  schools  are 
slightly  lower  in  1887,  that  the  voluntary  subscriptions  were  10 
per  cent  less,  and  the  Government  grants  1 1  per  cent  higher. 

INCOME   OF  BRITISH  AND   WESLEYAN   SCHOOLS   FROM   ALL 

SOURCES.* 


Government  grants 

Endowments 

Voluntary  contributions 

School  pence 

Other  sources     

Totals    

Increase     


1870. 

£  s.    d. 

110,535  5  10 

4,343  10     2 

66,606  7  10 

132,527  10     0 

6,429  11  10 


£320,442     5     8 


1887. 

£         8.  d. 

329,110     8  8 

18,082  12  5 

94,836  11  2 

275,618  15  7 

9,242     7  0 


£726,890  14  10 
406,448     9     2 


The  average  income  per  scholar  in  these  schools  was  £1  5s.  10|d. 
in  1870,  £1  17s.  5|d.  in  1887.  The  proportion  of  the  total  income 
in  Government  grants  was  in  1870,  34-49;  in  1887,  45-2;  of  the 
endowments,  1-35  in  1870,  2-8  iu  1887;  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, 28-8  in  1870,  13-0  in  1887;  of  school  pence,  41-35  in  1870, 
37-8  in  1887  ;  and  from  other  sources,  2  per  cent  in  1870,  1-2  in 
1887.  In  these  schools,  also,  the  fees  are  lower  than  in  1870,  the 
subscribers  contribute  7  per  cent  less,  and  the  Government  grant 
is  more  than  10  per  cent  higher. 

*  I  have  been  obliged  to  group  the  Wesleyan  and  British  Schools,  for 
although  the  returns  are  now  given  separately  they  were  classified  together  iu 
the  earlier  years. 
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INCOME   OF  EOMAN   CATHOLIC    SCHOOLS   FROM  ALL   SOURCES. 


Government  grants 

Endowments 

Voluntary  contributions  ... 

School  pence 

Other  sources     


1870. 

£         s.  d. 

31,66.5  9 

480  12  11 

22,387     7  10 

17,566  li  8 

2,135  15  10 


1876. 

£         s.  d. 

152,416  18  8 

2,645     9  3 

66,707     3  8 

84,786     1  7 

1,531     9  9 


Totals   .. 
Increase 


£74,235  12     0 


£308,087     2  11 
233,851  10  11 


The  average  income  per  scholar  in  attendance  at  these  schools 
was  in  1870,  £1  Os.  8|d. ;  in  1887,  £1  13s.  2id.  The  school  fees 
in  the  Catholic  schools  were  higher  in  1887  than  in  1870  by  about 
four  per  cent,  the  voluntary  subscriptions  had  decreased  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  and  the  Government  grant  had  increased  seven 
per  cent. 

Though  I  can  give  no  comparative  statement  of  the  income  of 
board  schools  in  the  two  years — as  they  did  not  exist  in  1870 — 
the  return  for  the  year  1887  may  be  conveniently  presented. 

BOARD    SCHOOLS   FOR   1887.  £ 

Government  grants     1,120,341 

Endowments    3,568 

Rates   1,194,900 

Voluntary  contributions 1,321 

Schoolpence   599,822 


Other  sources 


3 
7 
3 
9 
1 
36,299  19 


d. 
11 

6 
5 
0 
2 

7 


Totals £2,956,253     4     7 

The   average   cost    per    scholar    in   average   attendance   was 

£2  4s.  7fd.     The  school  fees  supplied  20-29   of  the  income,  the 

rates  40-42,  and  the  Government  grant  37-89. 

But   while   the   income   has   increased   so  largely   the  cost  of 

maintaining  elemeutai-y  schools  is  proportionately  greater,  as  the 

following  tables  of  expenditure  will  show  : — 
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Salaries    

Books,  &c 

Other  expenses 


Totals £1,130,259 


1870. 

£         s.  d. 

877,544  12  2 

53,398  12  4 

199,316     3  7 


1887. 

£  s.  d. 

2,370,960    2  9 

168,817     7  7 

463,010     0  6 


£3,002,787  10  10 


The  average  expenditure  per  scholar  in  attendance  at  Church 
schools  was  in  1870  £1  5s.  7id.,  in  1887  £1  16s.  4|d.  The  cost 
per  head  in  teachers'  salaries  in  1870  was  £1  Os.  9|d.,  in  1887 


£1  8s.  8|d. 


BRITISH 

AND   WESLEYAN   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries    

1870. 

£        8.    d. 
254,225     9     1 

16,058     1     3 

.53,036  14  10 

1887. 

£        s.    d. 
576,227     9     8 

Books,  &c 

43,119  11  11 

Other  expenditure 

111,878  18     1 

Totals 

£323,320     5     2 

£731,225  19     8 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  these  schools  was  £1  6s.  l|d,  in 
1870,  and  £1  17s.  8d.  in  1887.  The  cost  per  head  in  salaries  was 
£1  Is.  in  1870  and  £1  10s.  in  1887. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC   SCHOOLS. 


Salaries 

Books,  &c 

Other  expenses 


1870. 

£      s.     d. 
50,034  18     5 

3,912     5     4 

19,496     5  10 


1887. 

£       3.     d. 
217,774     4  11 

20,553     4  10 

70,420  19  10 


Totals. 


£73,443     9     7 


£308,748     9     7 
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The  average  cost  per  child  in  these  schools  was  £1  Os.  6d.  in 
1870,  .£1  13s.  2fd.  in  1887,  and  the  proportion  of  expenditm-e  paid 
in  salaries  was  15s.  2d.  in  1870  and  £1  3s.  5d.  in  1887. 

BOARD   SCHOOLS  FOR   1887. 

£  s.      d. 

Salaries 2,317,764  13     8 

Books,  &c 167,239  IG     7 

Other  expenses     468,837  17     8 

Total £2,953,842     7  11 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  board  schools  was  £2  4s.  7|d., 
and  the  cost  per  head  in  salaries  £1  15s.  Id. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  relative  position  with  regard 
to  accommodation,  attendance,  income,  and  expenditure  of  board 
and  voluntary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  two  years : — 

Board 
Schools.  Voluntary  Schools. 


!  1887.  '         1870. 

Number  of  schools  I  4,492                 8,211 

Number  of  departments 8,108               12,061 

Accommodation  (number  of  places)  1,765,894          1,878,.!'84 

Average  attendance 1,315,461  '     1,152,389 


1887. 

14,662 

20,827 

3,513,095 

2,211,920 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


£    s.    d, 
School  pence  per  scholar     j     0     9     3 

Voluntary  subscription  per  scholar. 

Rates  per  scholar !     0  17 


Grant  earned    ... 
Cost  per  scholar 


I  am  not  able  to  present  so  complete  a  corresponding  table  for 
Manchester,  but  the  following  statistics  are  sufficient  for  com- 
parison : — 
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Board 
Schools. 

Voluntary  Schools. 

1887. 

54 

134 

33,830 

26,453 

1870. 

100 

192 

49,957 

26,979 

1887 
85 

Nu  mber  of  departments 

171 

Accommodation  (number 
Average  attendance 

of  places) 

45,713 

28,849 

ANNUAL  INCOME. 

In  school  pence  per  child 
Rates 

£    s.    d. 
0  14     94 

0     8     5 
0  18     41 

£    s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 
0  12     4J 

Voluntary  contributions 

0     4     8 

Orant  parnPfl      

0  17     8f 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  children 
now  in  the  voluntary  schools  of  Manchester  is  nearly  2,000  larger 
than  it  was  in  1870,  although  there  are  now  in  the  board  schools 
nearly  as  many  as  there  w^ere  in  the  voluntary  schools  then,  and  the 
grants  per  child  earned  in  the  local  voluntary  schools  are  8|d.  above 
the  average  in  those  schools  in  England  and  Wales.  The  school 
fee  is  Is.  2i-d.  above  the  average,  and  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
Is.  llfd.  less.  The  cost  of  educating  a  child  is  7s.  o|d.  more  in 
the  board  schools  of  Manchester  than  in  the  voluntary  schools, 
and  the  grants  earned  7f  d.  more.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  if  the  scholars  who  pay  the  9d.  fee  in  the  board's  higher  grade 
school  were  excluded  from  the  comparison,  there  would  be  very 
little  difiference  in  the  average  fee  paid  in  the  Manchester  board  and 
voluntary  schools. 

It  has  been  less  my  purpose  to  chronicle  the  progress  of 
the  Manchester  board  schools  and  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  its  operations,  than  to  illustrate  the  growth  and  development 
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of  elementary  education  generally  both  in  England  and  in  this 
city  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  saying  a  few  more  words  about  the  work  of  the  board.  In 
reference  to  the  question  of  Technical  Education  I  think  it  may 
be  claimed  for  the  Manchester  board  that  its  higher  grade 
schools  have  been  in  many  respects  excellent  technical  preparatory 
schools,  for  while  not  neglecting  other  branches  of  instruction, 
they  have  taught  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mechanics,  and  Drawing,  in 
a  sound  and  systematic  fashion.  769  day  scholars,  in  fact,  have 
been  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  grants 
earned  by  them,  excluding  drawings,  amounted  to  £1,896  2s.  lid. 

Fifty-one  schools,  including  23,571  scholars,  take  the  Education 
Department's  class  subjects.  Eleven  schools  and  991  scholars  take 
specific  subjects,  in  addition'to  27  schools  in  which  cookery  is  taught 
to  1,296  girls.  Elementary  drawing  is  taught  to  11,122  boys  and 
4,895  girls;  physical  exercises  are  given  regularly,  and  an  experi- 
ment has  been  made  in  giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  in  one 
of  the  schools.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  elementary  science 
teaching  in  the  ordinary  day  schools  is  anything  like  perfect,  but  I 
refer  to  it  not  only  to  report  what  is  being  done,  but  also  to 
suggest  that  the  lines  are  already  laid  along  which  preparatory 
technical  education  worthy  of  the  name  may  be  given  in  our 
elementary  schools.  And  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  thought  out  of 
place  in  this  digression  on  science  teaching,  as  given  by  the  school 
board,  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  4,634  students  entered  for 
the  board's  science  and  art  classes,  there  are  also  more  than 
5,000  members  of  its  ordinary  night  schools,  in  which,  in  addition 
to  the  three  R's,  shorthand  and  drawing  are  taught  to  boys,  and 
cookeiy  and  dressmaking  to  girls. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  the  lessons  of  the 
statistics  given  in  this  paper,  as  most  of  them  speak  for  themselves. 
The  work  of  elementary  education,  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  has 
progressed  with  giant  strides.  The  voluntary  schools  have  not 
only  proved  their  unwilliugness  to  submit  to  the  extinction  which 
it  was  predicted  would  be  their  early  fate,  should  the  board  school 
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system  be  fairly  established,  but  they  are  now  carried  on  -with  far  less 
expense  to  their  subscribers  than  ever  before ;  their  numbers  have 
increased  enormously,  and  the  best  of  them  have  assuredly 
flourished  all  the  more  vigorously  from  the  healthy  competition  of 
board  schools.  And  though  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  even  of  the  lessons  of  punctuality  involved  iu  regular 
attendance  and  of  the  signs  of  increased  intelligence,  iu  the  increase  of 
successful  passes  in  the  higher  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
a  well-informed  nation  has  a  better  chance  of  holding  its  own  than  one 
in  which  the  people  are  steeped  in  ignorance.  But  there  are  evidences 
of  the  beneficent  and  civilising  effects  of  the  Education  Acts  far 
more  important,  far  more  gratifying,  than  any  to  be  found  in 
the  returns  of  the  Education  Department.  Not  only  do  those  who 
are  qualified  to  speak  tell  us  of  gentler  manners — of  less  brutal 
habits  on  the  part  of  our  youths — of  greater  intelligence  and  wider 
cultivation  on  the  part  of  our  young  men  and  women — but  the 
utterances  of  judges  and  magistrates  and  the  criminal  statistics 
speak  eloquently  of  healthy  changes  in  the  present,  and  of  hopeful 
prospects  for  the  future.  The  eleventh  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Prisons  for  the  year  which  ended  March,  1888,  shows  that  since 
1877.  the  prison  population  of  England  aud  Wales  has  steadily  and 
constantly  decreased.  Here  are  the  figures,  and  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Education  Act  had  been  iu  force  long 
enough  at  the  beginning  of  that  time  for  its  influence  to  be  felt : — 

1878  20,833 

1879  19,818 

1880  19,835 

1881  18,027 

1882  17,798 

1883  17,876 

This  return  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  up  to  this  time,  and 

between  1871  aud  1878,  there  had  been  a  gradual  increase  iu  the 
prison  population.  Between  1872  and  1878  it  had  increased 
more  than  3,000.  The  diminution  will  appear  satisfactory  when 
we  remember  how  greatly  the  population  has  increased.  In  fact,  if 
the  prison  population  had  increased  since  July,  1878,  in  the  same 


1884  17,194 

1885  15,619 

lS8d  15,375 

1887  14,822 

1888  14,536 
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proportion  as  the  total  population,  it  would  be  8,661  more  thau  it 
really  is.  It  has,  however,  diminished  yearly,  and  the  latest  return 
shows  it  to  be  3,000  lower  than  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  ten  years 
preceding  1878.  And  as  this  steady  and  continuous  decrease  ia  the 
number  of  prisoners  has  regularly  followed  the  steady  and  regular 
increase  in  the  attendances  at  our  elementary  schools,  it  is  not 
unreasonable,  surely,  to  attribute  it  largely  to  au  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  people,  due  to  greater  intelligence  and  better  educa- 
tion. And  with  respect  to  juvenile  crime,  the  case  was  admirably  put 
by  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  November,  when 
he  said  :  "In  1869,  the  year  before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
the  estimated  population  of  the  country  was  21,869,000,  and  the 
juvenile  commitments  10,314,  or  one  to  evei-y  2,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  1886,  when  the  estimated  population  was  27,870,556, 
the  juvenile  commitments  were  4,924,  or  one  to  every  5,660  of  the 
population,  and  this  whilst  the  population  had  increased  more  than 
one-fourth  there  was  not  one-half  of  the  juvenile  crime  there  was 
twenty  years  ago." 

This  is  indeed  splendid  evidence  in  favour  of  the  wise  policy  of 
the  great  Act  of  1870.  Of  course,  no  one  would  maintain  that  the 
Education  Acts  are  perfect.  We  require  more  stringent  regulations 
with  regard  to  playgrounds,  and  the  amount  of  cubic  space  insisted 
on  for  every  child  in  a  schoolroom  should  be  increased ;  the 
possibility  of  farming  schools  should  be  abolished ;  a  reform  and 
extension  of  the  training  college  system  is  absolutely  necessaiy ;  that 
of  payment  by  results  is  certain  to  be  modified  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years ;  the  minimum  age  for  half  timers  might  with  advantage 
be  increased ;  there  should  be  no  risk  of  poor  children  whose  fees 
are  remitted  being  branded  as  paupers  ;  greater  assistance  should 
be  given  to  small  schools  in  poor  and  thinly-populated  districts  : 
and  the  17s.  6d.  limit  ought  to  be  reconsidered.  But  these  are 
minor  questions,  and  most  of  them  can  be  dealt  with  without  fresh 
legislation,  and  all  without  the  slightest  interference  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act.  The  problem  of 
covering  the  land  with  schools,  and  of  getting  the  children  into 
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them  has  been  to  a  large  extent  solved,  and  though  bitter 
dissensions  and  some  unfortunate  examples  of  injustice  have  had 
to  be  deplored,  surely  prudence  and  experience  (and  may  I  not  say 
the  instincts  of  the  higher  civilisation  and  the  precepts  of  Christian 
charity  1)  warn  us  to  let  well  alone,  and  to  think  very  seriously 
before  we  attempt  to  destroy  the  great  education  compromise 
of  1870 
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No  one  can,  I  think,  reasonably  dispute  Lord  Armstrong's  some- 
what trite  maxim,  that  a  man's  success  in  life  depends  more  upon 
his  capacities  for  useful  action  than  upon  his  acquirements  in 
knowledge,  or  fail  to  agree  with  his  conclusion  that  the  education 
of  the  young  should  be  directed  to  the  development  of  the  faculties 
and  valuable  qualities  rather  than  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
But  whilst  admitting  to  the  full  this  position,  many  of  us  dispute 
his  contention  that  the  cry  for  Technical  Education  is  a  vague  one 
and  that  it  aims  at  instruction  in  knowledge  rather  than  in  the 
training  of  the  faculties. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  been  foremost  for  some  years 
in  advocating  what — for  want  of  a  better  name — is  termed  Tech- 
nical Education  are  the  men  who  feel  most  strongly  the  truth  of 
many  of  Lord  Armstrong's  propositions.  They  have  seen  and  are 
convinced  that  our  present  system  of  education  from  top  to  bottom 
does  not  properly  train  the  faculties,  whilst  it  favours  a  mer©' 
acquisition  of  book  learning.  They  feel  that  the  system  as  it 
exists  is  radically  faulty,  and  their  object  is  to  replace  it  by  one 
which  is,  as  they  believe,  better  calculated  to  give  a  real  education, 
to  awaken  observation,  to  sharpen  the  intellect,  than  the  present 
antiquated  method,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  gives  to  the  learner 
knowledge  which,  instead  of  being  almost  useless,  is  of  the  greatest 
use  to  him  in  after  life. 
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In  short,  the  aim  of  the  Technical  Educationist  and  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Technical  Education, 
of  which  Lord  Hartington  is  the  president,  and  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  is  to  show  how 
the  child  can  best  be  taught  to  employ  the  modern  weapons  of 
intellectual  warfare  in  place  of  those  which  may  well  have  suited 
a  byegone  age,  but  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  serviceable  for 
the  strife  of  to-day.  The  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
movement  cannot  indeed  be  more  clearly  stated  than  Lord  Arm- 
strong himself  has  done  when  he  says,  "Not  only  should  the 
mind  be  trained  in  habits  of  thought,  and  in  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  perception,  but  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  ear  should  all 
participate  in  training  exercises  to  make  these  organs  more 
available  as  instruments  of  the  mind." 

In  other  words,  we  wish  to  supplement  our  present  one-sided 
system  of  education,  which  relies  on  books  and  on  authority,  by  the 
introduction  of  studies  which  will  call  into  activity  mental  and 
physical  capabilities  which  have  hitherto  either  lain  dormant,  or 
whose  growth  has,  at  any  rate,  been  stunted. 

We  desire  to  add  to  the  ipurely  literary  culture  of  past  times, 
the  modern  spirit  of  scientific  method. 

In  an  interesting  paper  in  the  August  number  of  the  National 
Review,  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  shows  from  the  physiologist's 
point  of  view,  the  necessity  of  an  early  training  of  the  hand  and 
eye.  The  brain  does  not  act  as  a  whole,  but  particular  muscles  of 
the  body  are  connected  with  certain  brain  centres,  and  for  the 
healthy  development  of  both  brain  and  muscle,  which  act  and  react 
on  each  other,  the  constant  employment  of  each  is  needed.  Neglect 
to  train  the  hand  and  eye,  and  you  not  only  spoil  the  future  work- 
man, but  you  likewise  cripple  the  brain. 

Hence  the  contention  that  a  purely  literary  education  does  not 
give  the  equipments  necessary  for  fighting  the  battle  of  modem 
life,  is  based  not  only  upon  practical  experience,  but  also  on  true 
physical    and    psychological     principles.      The   intellect   cannot 
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attain  its  full  proportion,  or  be  well  balanced,  unless  the  various 
brain  centres  are  properly  developed,  and  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  unless  these  are  stimulated  and  made  firm  by  a 
corresponding  development  of  muscular  activity. 

The  idea  of  the  connection  between  physical  training  and 
intellectual  development  is  no  new  one.  The  ancients  were  even 
more  alive  to  its  truth  than  we  modems.  Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano  is  but  an  expression  of  the  Eoman  belief  in  this  connection. 
So  we  English,  in  our  athletic  games,  show  our  appreciation  of  the 
close  alliance  between  brain  and  muscle.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  WeUington's  battles  were  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton. 
But  whilst  our  upper  ten  have  benefited,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  from  the  physical  training  which  the  great  public  schools 
afford,  the  education  of  the  millions  of  our  people  has  been,  and  is 
now,  in  this  respect,  shamefully  neglected.  The  masses  of  our 
school  children  get  no  systematic  training,  either  in  the  employ- 
ment of  their  muscles,  or  in  the  combined  use  of  hand  and  eye,  and 
therefore  obtain  none  of  that  deftness  and  quickness,  that  manual 
dexterity  and  consequently  none  of  that  reciprocal  action  of  brain 
and  muscle  which  is,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent,  given  to  the 
youths  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  cricket  field,  the  racket  court, 
and  the  football  match.  In  our  public  elementary  schools  we 
should  seek,  in  addition  to  ordinary  gymnastic  exercises,  to 
introduce  a  system  of  hand  and  eye  training  which,  whilst 
it  assists  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  mind  and  body, 
and  teaches  handiness  and  quickness  and  accuracy  of  observation, 
leads  also  to  the  acquisition  of  habits  and  of  knowledge  which  will 
be  of  service  to  the  child  in  gaining  his  living  in  after  years. 
Cricket  and  football,  though  they  may  to  some  extent  accomplish 
the  former,  do  not  satisfy  the  latter  requirements.  Hence  we 
ought  to  choose  subjects  useful  as  a  training  for  mind  and  body, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  applicable  to  the  wants  of  daily  life. 
Such  subjects  are  before  all,  drawing,  then  object-lessons  leading 
up  to  elementary  science,  and  lastly  manual  exercise  in  the  use  of 

:tsai['.ohlu£. 
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simple  tools.  May  I  for  a  few  minutes  ask  you  to  consider  what 
is  now  being  done  to  promote  and  encourage  these  new  but 
necessary  studies  1  And  may  I,  in  the  first  place,  express  my 
strong  opinion  that  to  prolong  the  school  age  of  our  children 
without  giving  them  at  the  same  time  some  instruction  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  is  to  unfit  them  for  carrying  on  with  quickness 
and  skill  those  delicate  mechanical  operations  upon  which  the 
future  welfare  of  many  is  to  depend  1 

A  worsted  weaver  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  to  raise  the 
age  of  half-timers  from  10  to  11  years  would  be  to  deteriorate  the 
workman.  The  boy  entering  the  mill  at  10  obtains  a  better  com- 
mand over  the  necessary  operations  of  spinning,  and  will  prove  a 
quicker  and  handier  workman,  than  the  boy  who  enters  at  11,  and, 
therefore,  the  weaver  objected  to  the  raising  of  the  limit,  as  is 
proposed. 

This  I  can  well  believe,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  our 
present  school  teaching,  all  attempts  to  lay  a  foundation  of  deft- 
ness, and  to  awaken  the  observing  powers,  is  wanting.  Educate 
the  hand  and  eye  from  the  earliest  years,  develop  delicacy  and 
accuracy  of  touch,  quickly  answering  to  the  nerve  impulse,  and 
you  gain  in  school  the  foundation  of  those  attributes  which  you 
need  in  the  factory,  and  which  makes  the  good  artisan.  You  gain 
it,  moreover,  in  a  better  and  more  healthy  way,  so  that  the  boy, 
beginning  at  11,  as  a  half-timer,  after  such  a  training,  will  not  only 
be  superior  in  strength,  in  aptitude,  and  in  knowledge,  to  the 
boy  of  10,  but  will,  in  the  end,  make  the  better  workman. 

That  clear-sighted,  but  revolutionary,  personage,  Martin  Luther, 
saw,  long  ago,  the  necessity  for  this  union  of  hand  and  eye  training 
with  instruction  in  the  usual  school  subjects,  and  in  the  year  1524 
insisted  on  this  necessity  in  his  famous  manifesto  on  the  education 
of  the  people.* 


*  An  die  Rathsherren  aller  Stade  deutschen  Landes  dass  sie  Christliche  Schulen 
aufrichten  und  Lalten  sollen." 
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Again,  Comfenius,  the  great  German  educationist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  upholds  in  his  **Didactica  Magna"  the  importance  of  making 
manual  work  a  part  of  the  school  course,  seeing  that  the  hand  and 
eye  must  be  exercised  as  we  exercise  the  memory  and  the  other 
faculties.  In  our  own  country  John  Locke  took  the  same  view  of 
the  importance  of  hand  work.  In  his  '*  Thoughts  on  Education"  he 
sets  forth  the  value  of  manual  training,  viewing  it  as  a  means  of 
physical  health,  and  pointing  out  the  practical  advantages  which 
it  would  procure.  But  it  is  to  Rousseau  that  we  owe  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  manual  training  in  schools,  though  these  advantages,  it  must  be 
admitted,  were  in  his  view  rather  of  a  social  and  moral  than  of  an 
intellectual  kind.  "It  is  less,"  says  he  in  his  "Emile,"  the  "idea 
of  learning  a  trade  for  the  sake  of  knowing  it  than  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  which  holds  it  in  contempt.  You  will  never  need  to 
work  for  your  living  1  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  But  never 
mind,  work ;  if  not  from  necessity,  then  because  of  the  dignity  of 
labour.  Level  yourself  to  the  rank  of  an  artisan,  that  you  may 
rise  above  your  own.  I  wish  absolutely  that  Emile  should  learn 
a  trade." 

Basedow  at  Dessau,  Salzman  and  Blasche  at  Schnepfenthal, 
Pestalozzi  at  Neuhoff  and  Stanz,  and,  later  on,  especially  Froebel 
and  Cygnaeus,  attempted  with  varying  success  to  carry  out  and 
amplify  Rousseau's  idea,  of  the  introduction  of  manual  exercises 
into  schools,  not  as  a  preparation  for  any  trade,  but  as  means  for 
general  mental  and  physical  development.  Sweden  is  the  land 
which  must  have  the  credit  of  working  out  these  ideas  into  a 
practical  form,  now  well  known  as  Slojd,  and  adopted  in  a  thousand 
schools  in  that  country.  By  this  we  understand  a  graduated 
system  of  manual  work  peculiar  to  schools  which,  not  belonging 
strictly  to  any  definite  trade,  includes  the  principles  upon  which 
many,  if  not  all,  trades  depend. 

We  in  England  have  done  but  little  to  encourage  this  important 
branch  of  elementary  teaching.     The  New  Code  just  laid  before 
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Parliameint  oflfers  us  no  assistance,  by  giving  such  manual 
exercises  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  so  that  any  school  in 
■which  it  is  taught  is  liable  to  be  surcharged  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  expending  the  rates  in  an  unlawful  manner.  We 
hatve,  it  is  true,  Sir  Horace  Davey's  recent  opinion  that  a  School 
Board  can  give  such  manual  instruction  under  Clause  17  of  the 
Code  of  1887,  and  defray  the  cost  out  of  the  school  fund,  but 
such  an  opinion,  even  coming  from  so  eminent  counsel,  has  not 
been  authoritatively  decided  to  be  law,  and  until  this  is  done  few 
School  Boards  will  feel  inclined  to  run  the  risk  of  a  surcharge. 
Hence  all  manual  instruction  in  Board  Schools — as,  of  course,  in 
Voluntary  Schools — must  now  be  given  out  of  school  hours  and 
at  the  cost  of  private  individuals.  Educationists  might  well  have 
expected  that  the  Government  would  at  last  meet  this  acknowledged 
want,  and  act  on  the  recommendation  of  all  the  Commissions 
which  have  sat  on  educational  subjects  in  recent  years,  that  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  should  be  included  in  the 
purripulum  for  certain  standards.  But  if  an  adverse  judgment  is 
given  to  Sir  H.  Davey's  opinion,  it  is  clear  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
soijie  clause  dealing  with  this  omission  may  be  introduced  into 
^ny  Technical  Bill  which  may  be  brought  forward  this  year. 

But  this  introduction  of  manual  exercises  in  the  use  of  tools 
js.,  only  a  part  of  a  systematised  training  from  the  earliest 
^indergarten  teaching  in  our  infant  schools  up  to  the  advanced 
specific  subjects,  and  to  the  practical  work  in  science  in  the 
higher  standards  for  the  older  scholars.  What  we  need  is  the 
establishment  of  a  continuous  system.  The  excellent  kinder- 
garten plan  of  simple  object  lessons  for  the  infants  is  dropped  as 
soon  as  the  child  passes  into  the  standards,  and  a  fatal  break 
in  continuity  occurs.  Here,  again,  the  new  code  gives  no  help, 
and  the  advice  of  all  competent  authorities  that  the  object 
lessons  should  be  continued  in  the  lower  standards  up  to  the 
taking  of  specific  subjects  is  entirely  ignored.     On  this,  Huxley 
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forcibly  said  in  Manchester  last  year:  "Accuracy  is  the  foundation 
of  everything  else.  You  know  it  was  said  of  Dean  Swift,  that  he 
could  write  an  admirable  poem  on  a  broomstick,  and  the  man 
who  has  a  real  knowledge  of  science  can  make  the  commonest 
objects  in  the  world  subservient  to  an  introduction  to  the 
principles  and  greater  truths  of  natural  knowledge.  Do  not 
suppose  that  any  amount  of  bookwork,  any  repetition  by  rote  of 
catechisms  or  other  abominations  of  that  kind  are  of  value  for  our 
object.  That  is  a  mere  wasting  of  time.  But  take  the  commonest 
object  and  lead  the  child  from  that  foundation  to  such  truths  of  a 
highest  order  as  may  be  within  his  grasp." 

When  the  new  Code  comes  on  for  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  intend  to  move  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  the  eflfect 
that  no  school  shall  earn  the  14s.  grant  which  does  not  include 
a  series  of  object  lessons  in  each  standard  ;  the  master  to  choose 
the  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  to  report  to  the  inspector,  as  is 
usual,  the  courses  he  proposes  to  give,  such  courses  to  lead  up  to 
the  specific  subjects  where  they  are  taken. 

In  like  manner  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  in  drawing  should 
be  made  compulsory.  Di'awing  is  but  advanced  writing,  and  is  of 
all  subjects  of  elementary  education  perhaps  the  most  important. 
And  yet  we  find  that  it  is  shamefully  neglected  in  our  English 
schools,  and  only  meagre  help  is  given  by  the  new  Code  ;  for 
only  large  schools,  which  wish  to  get  the  highest  grant  of  15s.  6d., 
will  be  compelled  to  take  drawing.  Nothing  is  done  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  smaller  schools ;  and  then  again  the  well- 
known  and  often  repeated  recommendations  of  numerous  Eoyal 
Commissions  have  been  neglected. 

I  have  said  that  we  desire  and  demand  that  the  modern  spirit 
of  scientific  method  shall  be  introduced  into  our  schools  from  first 
to  last.  That  this  is  to  some  extent — but  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent — now  accomphshed,  is  shown  by  the  peripatetic  science 
teaching  carried  on  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  London,  and  in 
the  higher  standards  in  our  own  excellent  Central  Board  Schools  in 
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Deansgate  and  Ducie  Avenue  ;  and  the  great  success  which  it 
ia  admitted  on  all  hands  has  attended  such  instruction  would  seem 
to  warrant  its  further  extension  and  demand  its  immediate 
encouragement.  This  is,  as  I  have  said,  but  slightly  encouraged  by 
the  Education  Department,  and  instead  of  such  elementary  science 
instruction  being  made  a  part  of  every  school  curriculum  it  is 
only  here  and  there  that  we  find  it  given,  although  we  may 
hope  for  better  things  owing  to  the  fact  that  English  is  now 
no  longer  a  compulsory  subject.  The  statistics  are  indeed 
disheartening,  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
for  last  year  states  that  the  subjects  classed  as  "elementary 
science  do  not  appear  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  any  great 
extent  at  present ; "  and  the  returns  show  that  but  thirty-nine 
schools  have  taken  subjects  under  this  head,  while  geography  has 
been  taken  in  12,035  schools.  Nor  is  the  evidence  that  science 
is  being  taken  up  as  a  specific  subject  in  the  higher  standards  any 
more  satisfactory.  Indeed,  this  cannot  be  expected  under  such 
discouragement,  and  the  only  step  which  has  been  taken  in  this 
direction  in  the  new  code  is  the  addition  to  Art.  12  [/]  of  the 
following  words  :  "  Scholars  of  any  public  elementary  school  may 
attend  science  classes  (under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art) 
held  at  any  place  approved  by  the  Inspector;  such  attendance 
will  count  as  an  attendance  at  school  for  the  purpose  of  grants." 
We  must,  however,  remember  that  although  comparatively 
little  is  done  in  the  way  of  science  teaching  in  our  elementary 
schools,  such  teaching  does  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  by 
means  of  the  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

These  classes,  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  give  instruction, 
and  examine  in  no  less  than  25  distinct  science  subjects.  The 
system  is  a  unique  one,  and  its  influence  for  good  is  beyond  doubt. 
Its  progress  has  been  extraordinary. 

In  1862  there  were     70  schools  with  2,543  pupils  in    UO  classes 
In  1872  „  948       „         „    36,783         „       2,803       „ 

In  1882  „       1,403       „         „    68,581         „       4,881       „ 
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and  last  year  (1888)  there  were  1,952  schools,  with  112,808 
students,  in  6,579  classes;  whilst  the  returns  for  the  present  year 
(1889)  give  the  following  estimates,  viz.  :  2,210  schools,  with 
104,676  students. 

The  payment  on  results  in  1872  was  £25,201,  or  at  the  rate  of 
13s.  8d.  per  head,  and  in  1882  £49,908,  or  13s.  3d.  per  head  under 
instruction ;  whilst  in  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  the  direct 
payments,  to  encourage  instruction  in  science  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  sum  of  £110,200  is  found,  but  this  includes  a 
large  number  of  charges  beyond  the  payment  on  results.  The 
total  estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
for  the  present  financial  year  is  £462,957,  being  an  increase  of 
£10,154  over  the  estimate  of  last  year. 

If  we  ask  oixrselves  does  the  nation  gain  a  corresponding  and 
substantial  benefit  for  the  sums  thus  expended,  I  think  that  we 
may  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  amount  is  only  one-half,  it 
may  be  remembered,  of  that  spent  upon  the  construction  of  H.M.S. 
"Sultan,"  recently  lost  off  Malta,  and  in  it  are  included  the  charges 
necessary  for  carrying  out  most  important  objects  for  science  and 
art  teaching  throughout  the  country,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Musevims  at  South  Kensington,  Bethnal  Green, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ;  of  the  geological  survey,  of  the  only 
Normal  School  of  Science  and  Art  which  we  possess,  for  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  as  well  as 
that  of  science  and  art  in  the  Training  Colleges,  and  many  other 
like  purposes. 

From  my  own  knowledge  of  the  working  of  this  department,  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  Huxley,  that  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  satis- 
factory. Doubtless,  there  are  lacunte  to  be  filled  up,  but  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  works  certain  defects  are  inseparable, 
and  I  agree,  too,  with  him,  that  instead  of  groaning  over  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  system,  it  would  be  better  to  ask  whether 
it  is  possible,  under  the  given  conditions,  to  invent  a  better 
one. 
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Had  time  permitted,  I  sliotdd  have  wisbed  to  describe  the 
working  of  the  system  of  art  teaching  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment. Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  establishment  of  local  schools 
of  art  throughout  the  country  under  the  segis  of  the  Department, 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  numerous  industries  to  which 
artistic  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  form  and  colour  are  essential. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  the 
encouragement  of  free  evening  art  schools,  before  our  population 
are  placed  on  a  level  with  our  continental  rivals  in  respect  of  art 
training.  In  one  such  school  in  France,  to  give  an  example  of 
many  which  I  visited  when  on  the  Technical  Commission,  I  found 
400  students  all  obtaining  free  instruction.  The  director,  a 
proficient  artist,  had  under  him  a  staff  of  assistants,  all  of  whom 
were  earning  their  living  in  the  day-time  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  arts  which  they  were  teaching  in  the  night-school. 
The  teacher  of  mechanical  drawing  was  a  practical  draughtsman 
from  an  engineering  establishment.  Ornamental  drawing  was 
taught  by  a  house  decorator,  whilst  one  of  the  teachers  was  a 
designer  of  cabinet  furniture,  another  of  bronze  ornaments  and 
metal  work.  A  sculptor  taught  modelling,  and  the  director  had 
the  charge  of  the  life  class.  Schools  of  this  kind  ought  not  to 
be  few  and  far  between  as  with  us,  but,  as  abroad,  spread  widely 
throughout  the  country. 

To  the  members  of  a  Statistical  Society,  such  as  that  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing,  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  this 
Science  and  Art  teaching  throughout  the  country,  inadequate 
though  it  may  be,  is  one  of  interest.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  this  distribution  by  tabulating  the  number  of 
individual  students — in  the  first  place  of  science,  secondly  of  art — 
attending  classes,  under  the  Department,  in  every  county  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  density  of  such  scientific 
•and  ai'tistic  instruction  in  each  county  by  dividing  the  number  of 
■sttidents  into  the  total  population.  The  numbers  thus  obtained 
are  found  in  Table  I. 
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TABLE   I. 

SCIENCE   AND  ART   SCHOOLS   IN  ENGLAND. 

SCIENCE. 

Number  of  Students  per  10,000  population. 


I. 

Hampshire 9*5 

Herefordshire    4'6 

Huntingdonshire  1"3 

Lincolnshire  6'6 

Norfolk  8-7 

Rutland 00 

Shropshire 70 

Somersetshire    5'6 

IL 

Bedfordshire 120 

Berkshire   10-2 

Buckinghamshire  15'5 

Cambridgeshire     16'5 

Cornwall    104 

Cumberland  121 

Dorsetshire     17'8 

Essex 129 

Gloucestershire 16'8 

Hertfordshire    16"7 

Oxfordshire   17-2 

Suffolk   11-6 

Sussex     12"4 

Westmorland     15'8 


Wiltshire    19-6 

Worcestershire 14'7 

in. 

Cheshire  29*9 

Derbyshire  29"4 

Devonshire  28"8 

Leicestershire 27"2 

Monmouthshire  23"9 

Northamptonshire 20*7. 

Staffordshire    22-9 

*Surrey  26-3 

IV. 

*Kent 31-4 

♦Middlesex 32'8 

Nottingham 38-0 


Lancashire   49"6 

Northumberland 42"1 

Warwickshire 47"7 

Yorkshire 41 '4 

VL 

Durham    59*7 

I  have  here  classed  the  several  counties  according  to  their 
relative  science  densities  into  six  areas,  viz.  : — 

(1.)  Areas  containing  from  1    to  10  students  per  10,000  of  population. 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(6.) 

On  this  basis  a  map  (No.  1)  has  been  coloured,  exhibiting  the 
relative  densities  of  instruction  in  jjure  science  in  each  county,  as 
indicated  by  the  attendance  at  the  Government  science  classes. 
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*  These  counties  have  a  high  rate,  owing  to  the  classes  held  in  the  metropolis  being 
included  in  their  retui-na. 
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As  a  means  of  ascertaining  a  similar  demand,  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  for  scientific  instmction  of  a  distinctly 
technical  character,  I  have  taken  the  returns  of  students 
attending  the  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  has  framed  a  system 
of  technical  teaching  in  its  outlines  not  unlike  the  system  of 
teaching  science  established  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
It  enters  into  correspondence  with  local  committees  throughout  the 
kingdom,  helps  them  to  organise  classes,  finds  examiners,  holds 
examinations,  and  makes  a  capitation  grant  for  successful  candi- 
dates. The  qualification  needed  for  a  teacher  of  any  of  these 
classes  is  partly  theoretical  and  partly  practical.  He  must  hold  a 
certificate  of  honours,  granted  either  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  or  by  the  Institute,  and  he  must  have  filled  some 
place,  such  as  that  of  foreman,  in  the  industry  which  he  professes 
to  expound.  The  Society  of  Ai'ts  had  conceived,  and  in  part 
realised,  the  idea  of  local  examinations  in  technical  knowledge,  but 
as  it  did  not  pay  for  results,  the  results  were  small.  Few  candi- 
dates ofiered  themselves,  even  in  the  few  places  where  examinations 
were  held.  Since  the  Institute  took  over  the  examinations,  and 
made  them  the  basis  of  payment,  the  centres  of  examination  and 
the  candidates  at  each  centre  have  multiplied  exceedingly.  In 
some  places  technical  schools  already  existing  have  affiliated  them- 
selves to  the  Institute,  and  prepare  candidates  for  its  examinations 
In  other  places  the  classes  established  with  the  help  of  the  Institute 
have  grown,  or  promise  to  grow,  into  technical  schools.  Some 
disadvantages  always  attach  to  a  control  over  education  exerted 
by  a  central  examining  body  ;  but  these  disadvantages  are  not  to 
be  weighed  against  the  advantages  of  a  uniform  standard  and  a 
coherent  organisation,  which  the  Institute  assures  to  the  technical 
teaching  of  so  many  localities,  differing  so  greatly  in  their  know- 
ledge of  what  constitutes  a  good  technical  training,  and  iu  their 
means  of  providing  it. 
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The  number  of  students  entering  for  these  specially  techno- 
logical examinations  being  much  smaller  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Government  science  classes,  I  have  taken  the  number  of  students 
per  100,000  of  inhabitants  in  each  county,  and  Table  II.  exhibits 
the  relative  demand  for  applied  science  instruction. 

(1.)  Areas  containing  from     0  to  10  students  per  100,000  of  population! 

(2.)  ,.  „  10  „    20 

(3.)  „  „  20  „    40 

(^•)  „  „  40  „    50 

(5.)  „  „  60  „  80 


TABLE   11. 

CITY  AND   GUILDS   OF   LONDON   INSTITUTE. 
No.  of  Students  per  100,000  population  attending  Technological  Science  Classes, 


Buckinghamshire  396 

Cornwall    8'46 

Devonshire     5'96 

Hampshire 4'54 

Leicestershire    638 

Northamptonshire    5'79 

Oxfordshire    891 

Somersetshire    £'32 

Surrey    5'56 

Wiltshhe    8-49 

Worcestershire 5'78 

II. 

Derbyshire  19-91 

Durham    12-91 


The  map  (No.  2),  coloured  in  accordance  with  these  figures, 
shows  the  character  of  the  distribution  of  this  branch  of  science 
teaching. 

A  third  means  by  which  the  demand  for  scientific  instruction 
may  be  measured,  are  the  returns  of  the  number  of  students  taking 
up  science  subjects  in  the  local  examinations  of  the  Oxford  and 


Gloucestershire    

12-05 

Lincolnshire     

....     12-76 

Staffordshire    

....     12-53 

Warwickshire  

....     14-51 

III. 

Northumberland 

....     25-57 

Middlesex     

....     81-20 

IV. 

Nottinghamshire     

....     45-42 

....     43-71 

Cheshire  

....     63-19 

V. 

Lancashire   

...     76-10 
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Cambridge  Universities.  lu  consequence  of  the  smaller  number 
of  candidates  for  these  examinations,  a  better  idea  of  their 
distribution  is  obtained  by  taking  the  total  number  of  science 
papers  worked  for  each  county. 

Table  III.  contains  the  results. 

TABLE    III. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 
SCIENCE. 

The  fifjurcs  represent  the  number  of  papei-s  worked  in  science.  In  the  Oxford 
Senior  Examination  each  candidate  talcing  natural  science  is  assumed  to 
have  worked  two  papers. 


1  to  10. 
Oxon.       Camb.   Total 

Berks   0  S  8 

Bucks 0 1  1 

Cambridge     0....  2....  2 

Cumberland  5....       0 5 

Essex   0  ....  10  ....  10 

Leicester 1  0  ....  1 

Lincoln    6  2....  S 

Northampton    ....    0....      1  1 

Shropshire 1   . . . .       2  3 

Wiltshire 2  ....  S  ....  10 

Worcester   3....      3 6 

10  to  20. 

Cornwall G  9  15 

Hereford     0  . . . .  20  ... .  20 

Norfolk    0  ....  12  ....  12 

Oxford 13   ....  0  ....  13 

30  to  50. 

Cheshire 0  . . . .  44  ... .  44 

Derby 0  ....  37  ....  37 

Dorset 2 44  ... .  4G 


Oxon. 

Hants  11   

Hertfordshire    0  . . . 

Nottingham  0  . . . 

Somerset 2(3  ... 

50  to  90. 

Bedford  17  ... 

Devon 0  . . . , 

Gloucester 60  ... 

Noi-thumberland  . .     0  

Stafford   0  ... 

Warwick 46  

Sussex     1  

90  to  150. 

Durham 0  . . . 

Kent 2S  ..., 

Suffolk 0  . . . 

Above  150. 

Lancashire     199  ... 

Middlesex  .r 42  

Surrey     29  . . . , 

Yorkshire  2  . . . 


Camb.   Total 
39  ....     50 

46 46 

,     45  ....     45 
8  ....     34 


38 
53 
21 
86 
63 
12 
98 


108  ....  108 

79  ....  107 

12S  ....  128 

261  ....  460 

373  ....  415 

244  ....  273 

343  ....  345 


From  a  comparison  of  the  two  maps  above  referred  to,  it  is 
evident,  in  the  first  place,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Metropolitan  area,  the  demand  for  scientific  instruction,  both 
pure  and  applied,  is  far  greater  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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In  the  second  place,  a  remarkable  connection  is  apparent 
between  the  relative  demand  for  science  teaching  in  any  district 
and  the  coal  output  in  that  district.  The  general  correspondence 
between  the  science  density  and  the  coal  output  is  clearly  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  the  two  maps  representing  the  science  dis- 
tribution with  the  third  map,  in  which  the  actual  output  of 
coal  in  the  several  English  counties  is  given  for  the  year  1887. 
This  connection  is  not  one  which  holds  good  in  every  county, 
but  it  is  generally  true  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  the 
demand  for  science  teaching  is  great,  whilst  in  districts  far  re- 
moved from  coal,  such  a  demand  is  not  exhibited.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  three  great  northern  coal-producing  counties — 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Durham,  these  having  each  a  yearly 
coal  output  of  20'7,  20'1,  and  28'8  million  tons  respectively, 
have  a  maximum  science  density  of  125,  85,  and  72  respec- 
tively. So,  too,  other  counties  in  which  we  find  the  next 
most  considerable  amount  of  scientific  activity,  such  as  Cheshire, 
Notts,  and  Warwick,  are  those  which  have  an  adequate  coal 
supply,  either  within  their  own  borders  or  close  at  hand.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  seen  that  counties  (always  excepting  the  Metro- 
politan area),  in  which  little  or  no  coal  exists,  such  as  Cornwall, 
Essex,  Lincolnshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  are  all  represented  by 
light  shades  of  colour  on  the  science-density  map,  indicating 
that  the  demand  for  science  teaching   is  there  but   small. 


ART    TEACHING. 

In  like  manner  the  distribution  of  Art  culture,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  Art  classes  of  the  Department, 
may  be  represented  both  numerically  and  graphically.  Table  IV. 
gives  the  relative  densities  of  Art  instruction  throughout  the 
counties,  whilst  the  fourth  map  indicates  this  same  distribution 
more  visibly. 
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TABLE    IV. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 


ART. 

Number  of  Students  per 

I. 

Cambridgeshire 97 

Cumberland  8  2 

Herefordshire    9"0 

Huntingdonshire  2'0 

Rutland Q-Q 


II. 

Bedfordshire 140 

Buckinghamshire 141 

Cheshire     16  3 

Cornwall    15-9 

Essex 10-1 

Kent   17-9 

Lincolnshire  12'6 

Norfolk  13-3 

Northumberland  15"6 

Shropshire     13'1 

Somerset    15"3 

Suffolk 15-8 

III. 

Berkshire  21-9 

Derbyshire 28*4 

Durham 20-4 


10,000  Population. 

Gloucestershire     267 

Hampshire 20-6 

Hertforshire 24-2 

Lancashire     26'4 

Middlesex  21-9 

Monmouthshire 23  "9 

Northamptonshire    27'0 

Nottinghamshire  28  "3 

Surrey    20-4 

Sussex     21-8 

Wiltshire    27'1 

Yorkshire  29-5 


IV. 

Devonshire 33'3 

Dorsetshire    33'4 

Leicestershire    306 

Oxfordshire   30-4 

Staffordshire 32*0 

Westmorland     30-0 

Worcestershire 31"4 


Warwickshire    51"0 


DRAWING    IN     ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


The  returns  giving  the  distribution  of  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  public  elementary  schools  are  also  interesting,  although,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  daawing  is  taught  to  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  scholars  in  day  schools. 
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TABLE  V. 

DRAWING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  numbers  represent  the  percentage  of  the  scholan  in  average  attendance 
who  are  taught  drawing. 


0  to  10. 

Bucks      5-Q7 

Dorset    425 

Hereford    3-4:3 

Hertford    9-51 

Hunts 5-84 

Lincoln  6  59 

Oxford    ...  8-57 

Somerset    9-00 

Suffolk    9-87 

Westmorland 8-99 

Wilts      9-92 

IL 

10  to  20. 

Bedford 11-10 

Berks      11-16 

Cambridge     15-66 

Cornwall    1221 

Cumberland  11-40 

Derby     15-53 

Devon     14-22 

Essex      14-74 

Gloucester      17-0-3 

The  above  Table  gives  the  percentage  of  the  children  in  average 
attendance,  who  are  learning  drawing.  This  varies  from  3  to  4 
per  cent  in  Dorset  and  Hereford  to  30  to  36  per  cent  in  the 
Metropolitan  area. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  distribution,  I  divide  the  drawing, 
areas  into  four  classes  : — 

(1)  Less  than  10  per  cent. 

(2)  10  to  20  per  cent. 

(3)  20  to  30  per  cent. 

(4)  Above  30  per  cent. 


Hants      15-28 

Kent  17-Sa 

Lancashire     18-49 

Leicester     13-61 

Monmouth     10-29 

Norfolk  14-53 

Northampton    10-77 

Nottingham  19-61 

Shropshire     10-43 

Sussex    13-20 

in. 

20  to  30. 

Cheshire     2128 

Durham      24-62: 

Northumberland  23'47 

Staffordshire 22-23 

Warwickshire     25-16 

Worcestershire  26-81 

Yorks      26-83 

IV. 

Above  30. 

Surrey    31-18 

Middlesex  3589 
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A  comparison  of  the  fourth  with  the  fifth  map,  indicating  the 
distribution  of  drawing  in  the  Art  schools  under  the  Department, 
as  compared  with  drawing  taught  in  the  public  elementary 
schools,  shows  a  marked  difference.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
in  the  northern  and  midland  counties  that  whilst  most  drawing  is 
taught  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  excepting  the 
Metropolitan  area,  very  little  is  done  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lancashire  stands  below  York- 
shire in  this  respect,  Lancashire  being  18  per  cent  and  Yorkshire 
27  per  cent,  whilst  in  Cheshire  proportionately  more  attention  is 
paid  to  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  than  is  the  case  with 
the  study  of  Art  under  the  Department.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  proposals  in  the  new  code  for  the  further  development  of 
drawing  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  throughout 
the  country,   as  well  as  of  increasing  the  number  of  scholars. 

A  glance  at  the  figures,  as  well  as  at  the  map,  shows  that  the 
connection  between  the  output  of  coal  and  the  demand  for  science 
which  has  been  proved  to  exist  cannot  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  demand  for  Art  Thus  Warwickshire,  which  does  not  stand 
so  high  in  science  as  some  other  counties,  stands  the  highest  in 
Art,  viz.,  51 ;  whilst  Devonshire  33,  Dorsetshire  33,  Oxfordshire  30, 
Wiltshire  27,  Northampton  27,  Hertford  24,  and  Westmorland 
30,  are  high  in  the  demand  for  Art,  but  limited  in  that  for 
science,  as  also  in  their  coal  output. 

Taking  the  counties  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  England,  from 
Lincoln  in  the  north  to  Sussex  in  the  south,  and  always  excepting 
the  Metropolitan  area,  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  contain 
no  coal,  in  the  second  place  that  they  exhibit  but  a  small  demand 
for  science  either  pure  or  applied,  and  also  very  little  for  art, 
except  indeed  in  a  few  of  the  southern  counties.  The  same 
remarks  hold  good  for  the  south  and  west  of  England,  with  the 
exception  of  Devonshire,  which  exhibits  a  creditable  amount  of 
activity  both  in  science  and  art.  Indeed,  both  in  that  county  and 
in  Dorset  the  relative  demand  for  art  culture  appears  to  be  very 
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considerable,  being  actually  higher  even  than  that  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  Lastly,  we  observe  that  whilst  the  demand  for 
science  instruction  in  those  counties  whose  industries  are  de- 
pendent upon  and  are  fostered  by  cheap  coal  is  great,  both  the 
demand  for  and  the  supply  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  case  of 
the  largest  of  all  our  national  industries,  namely,  that  of  agri- 
culture, are  extremely  small,  and  the  necessity  of  encouraging  and 
developing  popular  instruction  both  of  a  scientific  and  of  a  practical 
character  in  the  staple  industry  of  agricultural  becomes  obvious. 

I  have  ventured  to  bring  these  incomplete  and  I  fear  some- 
what crude  remarks  on  certain  phases  of  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  day  before  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  because  I  feel  the  importance  of  enlisting  the  sympathy 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  employers  of  labour  and  the  leaders  of 
commerce  in  our  attempts  towards  its  solution.  Until  our 
manufacturers  and  commercial  men  fully  grasp  the  conviction 
that  our  national  prosperity  depends  more  on  the  immediate  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  problem  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
education  of  the  people,  both  masters  and  men,  than  upon  any- 
thing else,  we  educationists  may  preach  in  vain. 

It  is  to  the  leaders  of  industry  that  we  may  fairly  look  for 
assistance  in  carrying  on  the  endeavour  which  our  Technical 
Association  is  making  to  arouse  public  attention,  and  to  put 
pressure  upon  the  Government  to  take  steps  to  carry  its  recom- 
mendations into  practice.  With  such  assistance  and  backing  our 
association  can  accomplish  much,  but  without  it  but  little  can  be 
expected. 

Of  all  the  great  social  questions  which  are  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front,  this  one  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  and  most 
urgent.  Assist  the  rising  generation  to  become  better  artisans, 
place  within  their  reach  the  means  of  fitting  them  intelligently 
and  capably  to  practise  their  trades  by  giving  them  instruction  in 
the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  their  industries,  and  you 
will  take  the  best  means  to  diminish  the  greatest  and  most  pressing 
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danger  to  the  State,  viz.,  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of  the  un- 
skilled to  the  skilled  labour  of  the  country,  and  to  make  the  skilled 
portion  much  more  valuable.  No  truer  observation  was  ever 
made  than  that  I  heard  from  an  intelligent  German,  who  said, 
"  Whilst  you  in  England  have  been  busy  for  the  last  half-century 
in  perfecting  your  machines,  we  in  Germany  have  been  busy  per- 
fecting our  men."  Unless  we,  like  the  Germans,  adopt  this  course 
of  educating  our  people  on  the  right  lines,  we  shall  find,  too  late, 
that  Germany  has  also  perfected  her  machinery,  and  the  position 
of  England,  as  the  chief  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  will 
be  seriously  jeopardised. 
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APPENDIX. 

I.— SCIENCE  AND  ART  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 


POPULATIOH. 
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II.— CITY  GUILDS   TECHNOLOGICAL   EXAMINATIONS. 
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*  Including  external  Students  not  attending  classes. 
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III.— DRAWING   IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


COUNTY. 
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Berkshire  

11-16 
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5-67 

15-66 
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The   Condition   and   Occupations    of  the  People  of 
Manchester  and  Salford. 

By  Fred.  Scott. 


Read  May  8th,  1882. 


The  inquiry  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  was  suggested  by  one 
undertaken  for  the  East  End  of  London  by  Mr.  Chas.  Booth,  the 
results  of  which  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  read  by  him 
before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  1887  and  1888  (the  inquiry 
having  been  commenced  in  1886),  and  which  now  form  the  handsome 
and  valuable  volume  just  published  under  the  title  of  "Labour  and 
Life  of  the  People— East  London."  At  the  outset  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  supply  for  the  smaller  area  in  Manchester  and  Salford  that  I  pro- 
posed to  deal  with,  information  that  would  permit  of  comparison 
with  the  results  of  Mr.  Booth's  labours,  but  for  various  reasons  I 
found  this  to  be  impracticable  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  the 
first  place,  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  information  have  necessarily 
been  very  different.  Mr.  Booth  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  the  London  School  Board,  whose  inspectors  make  a 
complete  census  annually  of  all  families  in  which  there  are  children 
of  school  age,  and  he  was  aUowed  to  employ  the  inspectors  in  their 
leisure  hours  to  obtain  supplementary  information.  In  Manchester 
and  Salford  such  ofi&cial  help  has  not  been  available.  Indeed,  the 
system  of  inspection  is  entirely  different.    The  School  Boards  here  do 
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not  concernthemselveswith  obtaining  information  about  any  families 
except  those  for  whose  children  the  school  fees  are  remitted, 
and  the  officers  follow  up  those  children  only  whose  attendance 
at  school  is  irregular.  The  information  as  to  school  fees  remitted 
has,  however,  been  very  readily  placed  at  my  service,  and  has 
proved  useful  in  confirming,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  which  has  been 
otherwise  obtained.  My  data  has  been  collected  mainly  by  the 
Mission  Women  of  the  Ladies'  Branch  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Sanitary  Association,  and  I  desire  here  to  express  my  warm 
acknowledgment  of  the  patient  attention  devoted  to  the  work  by 
these  women,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  Committee  in  authorising 
them  to  undertake  it.  The  duties  of  these  visitors  include  visiting 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  inculcating  a  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
tary laws  of  health,  cultivating  habits  of  cleanliness,  (fee,  by 
example,  e.g.,  in  helping  to  make  the  house  clean  and  tidy, 
doing  likewise  for  neglected  children,  attending  to  the  sick  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  district  nurse  in  attendance,  or  supple- 
menting her  work  where  there  is ;  distributing  disinfectants, 
where  needed;  promoting  industry,  thrift,  temperance,  (fee,  by 
organising  mothers'  meetings,  clothing  clubs,  &c.,  and  reporting 
and  seeing  to  the  abatement  of  nuisances.  In  the  performance  of 
such  duties  the  visitors  enter  the  homes  of  the  people  as  friends, 
and  naturally  gain  confidence  that  would  quite  as  naturally  be  with- 
held from  officials  visiting  by  legal  right ;  and  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  distribute  relief,  in  either  money  or  kind,  there  was  no 
inducement  whatever  to  give  false  or  misleading  information.  But 
the  reliability  of  the  returns  is  not  without  confirmation,  for  coinci- 
dently  with  this  inquiry,  another  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  part  of 
the  Manchester  district  covered  by  mine  has  been  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Thresh,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sanitary  Association, 
aided  by  a  working  man  (Mr.  Sanders),  who  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Ancoats  Recreation  Committee.  As  the  two  inquiries  were 
in  several  particulars  identical,  a  comparison  of  results  has  helped 
to  attest  the  general  accuracy  of  my  returns.     Printed  forms  were 
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supplied,  of  which  specimens  as  filled  up  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
These  forms  were  kept  at  home,  and  after  each  day's  round  of 
visiting  the  information  was  entered  from  notes  made. 

I  have  chosen,  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  two  well-defined 
districts — one  in  Manchester  and  one  in  Salford,  which  I  take  to 
be  repi-esentative  of  others  in  which  the  poor  mainly  reside.  The 
Manchester  district  is  that  bounded  by  Great  Ancoats  Street,  Old- 
ham Road,  Butler  Street,  Beswick  Street,  and  Every  Street.  The 
Salford  district  is  bounded  by  the  Irwell,  and  Chapel  Street  from 
Adelphi  Street  to  Greengate.  These  areas,  however,  are  not  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  sanitary  visitors,  but  so  nearly  so  that  the 
information  obtained  may,  I  think,  be  safely  accepted  as  applicable 
to  the  whole.  An  important  difference  between  Mr.  Booth's  plan 
of  dealing  with  his  data  and  mine  is  that  he  aims  at  classifying 
the  whole  population,  in  order  to  do  which  he  has  to  rely  largely 
upon  assumption,  inasmuch  as  he,  like  myself,  has  had  actual  data 
0^  heads  of  families  only.  Thus,  he  assumes — (1)  "That  the  num- 
bers of  married  men  with  school  children  in  each  section,  by 
employment,  imply  a  similar  proportion  in  the  same  sections  of 
married  men  v/ithout  school  children  and  of  other  male  adults ;' 

(2)  "  That  likewise  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each 
section  implies  the  existence  of  brothers  and  sisters  older  and 
younger,  to  be  found  living  under  the  same  home  condition ;"  and 

(3)  "  That  the  condition  as  to  poverty  of  those  with  children  at 
school  in  each  section  will  safely  represent  the  condition  of  the 
■whole  section."  In  deciding  not  to  follow  the  same  plan  of  working 
out  results,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
reliability  of  Mr,  Booth's  figures  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  testing  small  areas — the  School 
Board  visitors  being  constantly  engaged  in  house-to-house  visita- 
tion, and  in  daily  communication  with  Mr.  Booth,  or  with  the  stafi 
which  he  so  generously  employs  in  this  statistical  work,  and  more- 
over Mr.  Booth  having,  I  believe,  for  the  purposes  of  his  inquiry, 
taken  up  his  residence  for  the  time  being  in  the  East  End,  and 
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thus  obtained  great  familiarity  with  the  people — it  is  safe  to  rely 
upon  his  assumptions  when  any  such  made  by  me  would  have 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  is  to  deal  with  the  actual  facts  obtained  only — 
that  is  to  say,  to  classify  the  heads  of  families,  and  the 
result  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  condition  of  all  the  persons  embraced  by 
those  families.  The  districts  dealt  with  being  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative, it  is  assumed  that  the  results  apply  approximately  to 
all  densely-populated  parts  of  Manchester  and  Salford.  In  the 
work  of  classification,  I  have  followed  Mr.  Booth's  arrangement  to 
some  extent,  and  divided  the  people  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Very  Pooj — or  those  who  are  always    face    to  face    with 

want. 

(2)  Poor — those  who  have  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

(3)  Comfortable — all    who    are    in    a    position    to   save    more 

or  less. 
To  determine  the  numbers  of  each  class,  certain  arbitrary  standards 
were  necessary,  and  I  fixed  these  as  follows  :  For  the  "  very 
poor,"  an  income  of  less  than  4s.  per  adult  per  week ;  for  the 
"  poor,"  6s.  3d.  ;  and  for  the  "comfortable,"  8s.  I  have  reckoned 
the  cost  of  two  childi'en  as  being,  on  an  average,  equal  to  that  of  one 
adult.  These  figures  are  based  upon  returns  of  the  actual  expenditure 
of  several  families,  obtained  by  Mr.  David  Chadwick  from  various 
districts  in  Lancashire  (chiefly  in  Manchester  and  Salford),  and 
embodied  by  him,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  at 
the  Manchester  Meeting,  1887  ;  and  similar  returns  obtained  by 
Mr.  Booth  in  London,  which,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
greater  cost  of  living  in  London,  approximate  very  closely  to  Mr 
Chad  wick's  figures. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be   thought  by  some  that  I   have   fixed  the 
standard  of  income  in  my  classification,  too  high. 

Mr.    Councillor  McDougall,   in   the  last  of  his  series   of    able 
and    interesting    pap  rs    read    before    the     Manchester     Board 
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of    Guardians,    deals    with    the    poverty   of   persons,    whom   he 
classifies  as  follows  : — 

Families  of  2    persons  with  an  income  afterpayment  of  rent  of  4s.     per  head. 
3  or  4    „  „  „  3s.  6d.      „ 

„  5  or  6    „  „  „  38.  „ 

If  a  rent  calculated  from  the  tables  given  later  on  be  added, 
and  assuming  the  size  of  the  house  to  correspond  to  the  number  of 
occupants,  we  get  the  following  approximation  to  my  figures : — 

Net  income    Rent  per  head,    Gross  income 
per  head.  say  per  head. 

4s.  Od.  Is.  3d.  58.  3d. 

3s.  6d.  Os.  9d.  43.  3d. 

33.  Od,  Os.  8d.  3s.  8d. 


Families  of  2  persons 
„  3  or  4    „ 

5  or  6    „ 


Equal 
to 

Income  per  Head. 
After  Payment                With  Rent 
of  Rent.                          Added. 

2  Adults 

4s.  Od. 

58.  3d. 

2-5    „ 

4s.  24d.       ... 

5s.  lid. 

3       , 

4s.  8d. 

53.  8d. 

3-5   „ 

4s.  3id.       ... 

58.  3d. 

4      „ 

4s.  6d. 

5s.  6d. 

No  distinction  is  here  made  between  children  and  adults.  If 
these  rates  of  income  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  my  assumption, 
that  the  cost  of  one  adult  is  on  an  average  equal  to  that  of  two 
children,  then  the  figures  would  stand  as  follows  for  families 
consisting  of  two  adults  and  remainder  children  : — 

FamUy 
of 

2  Persons 

3  „ 

4  „ 

5  „ 

6  „ 

Mr,  McDougall  does  not  attempt  to  differentiate  the  poor 
as  I  have  done.  He  adopts  the  limit  under  which  the 
remission  of  school  fees  may  be  obtained,  which,  as  he  says,  "  is 
much  above  any  of  the  scales  adopted  by  Poor  Law  Guardians  for 
cases  of  out-door  relief."  I  take  it,  however,  that  the  standard  of 
qualification  for  Poor  Law  relief  is  not  a  fair  test  of  poverty  as 
distinct  from  destitution.  Poverty,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
inadequacy  of  income  to  supply  the  minimum  of  food  necessary  for 
the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body  and  for  the  provision  of 
other  necessaries,  such  as  clothing  and  shelter. 

With  the  exception  of  rent,  the  other  items  in  the  cost  of  living 
are  necessarily  fluctuating,   especially  food.     Instances  are  con- 
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stantly  being  stated  of  persons  living  on  incredibly  small  means. 
Thus  Mr.  McDoTigall  relates  an  instance  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
four  children  living  on  10s.  per  week,  out  of  which  they  have  to 
pay  2s.  6d.  for  rent  ;  another  case  of  an  old  man  and  his  wife 
living  on  5s.  per  week,  with  an  occasional  shilling  from  their 
children,  who  also  pay  the  rent. 

In  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor, 
presented  at  the  meeting  held  last  week,  a  typical  case  was 
mentioned — a  widow  who  works  as  a  washerwoman  and  char- 
woman, and  whose  earnings  range  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  per 
week,  Is.  of  which  goes  for  lodgings.  "  When  woi'k  is  scarce,  or 
when  she  works  on  credit,  her  dinner  costs  her  no  more  than  a 
penny,  and  consists  of  a  halfpennyworth  of  pea-soup  or  stew,  and 
a  halfpennyworth  of  bread  ;  or,  take  another  day's  dinner  :  a 
farthing  herring — one  of  those  small  fiery  ones,  whose  skins  look 
like  shining  gold — a  halfpennyworth  of  bread  or  potatoes,  and  a 
farthing  for  tea  to  wash  it  down."  We  are  told  that  this  woman, 
"though  not  strong,  is  healthy."  I  venture  to  say  that  if  she, 
even  at  her  advanced  age  of  65,  never  shared  the  better  fare  of 
sympathetic  neighbours — and  the  poor  are  very  sympathetic — she 
could  not  possibly  mairtaiu  health  any  more  than  strength  on 
such  diet. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.D.,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Food  of  Man  in 
Relation  to  His  Useful  Work,"  gives  the  following  table  of 
necessary  food  based  on  the  dietaries  in  different  institutions,  and 
in  different  classes  under  various  conditions  : — 

Daily  Diet  According  to  Work  Done. 

Flesh-forming  Starch  Carbonaceous, 

Daily  Diet  for                  Food,  or  Fat.                    and  calculated  as 

Nitrogenous.  Sugar.  Starch. 

Oz.  Oz.                     Oz.  Oz. 

Subsistence  only     2-0  05                 120  ISS 

Quietude 2o  I'O                 120  145 

Moderate  Exercise 4-2  I'S                 187  23-2 

Active  Labour    5-5  2-5  200  26-3 

Hard  Work 6-5  2-5  20-0  26-3 
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The  dietary  in  the  first  line  was  proved  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  performance  of  any  labour,  yet  it  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
nourishing  than  the  food  of  the  charwoman  just  mentioned.  The 
dietaries  given  in  the  second  and  third  lines  are  drawn  mainly 
from  the  rations  supplied  in  times  of  peace  in  the  armies  of 
England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  The  fourth  line  indicates 
the  soldier's  diet  while  on  active  service,  and  the  last  line  shows 
what  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  support  of  those  engaged  in 
extremely  hard  labour,  such  as  that  of  sailors,  navvies,  hardly- 
worked  weavers,  blacksmiths,  and  some  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Priestley,  surgeon,  a  Manchester  authority  on  diet,  says, 

that  "  from  whatever  source  derived,  the  daily  diet  of  an  average 

man  doing  average  work  should  include  the  following  : — 

Oz. 

Albuminous  matter   4^ 

Hydro-carbons    3 

Carbo-hydrates  14^ 

Inorganic  salts  1 

And   he  gives  the    following  diet  as   one   "which   would,    with 

reasonable    accuracy,  supply  the    above-mentioned   proportionate 

parts  of   the  different  essential  food  stufis."      I   have   added  a 

calculation  of  the  cost  of  this  food  : — 

Cost  about 
Oz.  d. 

Meat    12  (ith  being  bone) 5 

Bread    24   1 

Potatoes  8   J 

Other  vegetables    . .  8  ^ 

Milk half-a-pint f 

Butter     If 14 

Sugar  1   "I       , 


Salt ^ 


Total    10 

=  5s.  lOd.  per  week. 

According   to   Mr.    Priestley,     "  The    average  woman  needs 
about  one-tenth  less  of  all  foods  than  the  average  man  ;  boys  of 
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ten  years  of  age  will  not  be  satisfied  -with  less  than  one-half  of 
what  a  woman  needs  ;  lads  of  fourteen  require  as  much  food  as 
their  mothers,  while  a  young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  who  is 
doing  the  full  work  of  a  set  and  grown  man  needs  even  more  food 
than  he."  If  this  standard  of  diet  be  accepted  as  reasonable,  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  the  person  in  comfortable  circumstances  has 
very  little  left  out  of  the  8s.  that  I  have  fixed  as  his  income  to 
pay  for  rent,  and  clothing,  and  provide  for  contingencies,  such 
as  illness,  recreation,  &c.,  not  to  speak  of  saving.  Assuming  that 
the  dietary  tables  of  the  experts  are  very  generous  ,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  food  allowance  in  a  well-managed  workhouse 
does  not  exceed  the  minimum  required  for  sustenance  in  work 
that  is  not  very  severe.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
dietary  table  in  use  at  the  Manchester  workhouse  : — 

Table  Showing  the   Food  Allowance  to  Indoor  Paupers  at 
THE  Manchester  Workhouse  per  Week. 


«  g 


Men  

Women    

Boys,  9  to  16  

Girls,  9  to  16  

Children,  5  to  9 

Children,  2  to  5  

M 

d. 

-c 

c3 

M 

a  -r; 

s 

^  rt 

S 

o 

o 
02 

-3  e 

53 

^ 

^l 

o 

c°>^ 

is 

f. 

^a 

K 

P4 

Ph 

oz. 

pts. 

lbs. 

pts. 

oz. 

lbs. 

pts. 

lbs. 

30 

H 

28 

H 

8 

2 

3 

2 

30 

H 

28 

H 

8 

2 

3 

2 

30 

H 

28 

U 

8 

2 

3 

2 

30 

9k 

21 

H 

8 

2 

3 

2 

70 

H 

— 

1 

6 

H 

2 

U 

56 

1 

— 

i 

6 

H 

n 

1 

Exceptions  are  made  in  favour  of  aged  people,  infants,  and  invalids. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  dietary  is  much  inferior  to  those  given 
by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and  Mr.  Priestley,  yet  it  costs  the  Guardians 
an  average  of  2s.  Oy\d.  per  head,  and  the  same  materials  purchased 
by  an  individual  would  at  the  very  least  cost  2s.  6d.  When  the 
other  items  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  are  included  the  figures 
stand  as  follow  : — 

Cost  per  Head  of  Indoor  Paupers  in  the   Manchester 
Workhouse. 


Building 

Other  Estab. 

For  Provisions. 

Necessaries. 

Clothing. 

and  Repairs. 

Charges. 

Total. 

Per  week.. 2s.  0/^d. 

..     lOAd.       . 

3id. 

.      i\iA.      .. 

Is.  6Hd.   . 

5s.  Ifld 
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With  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  McDoiigall,  who  is  a  recognised 
authority  on  workhouse  management,  I  give  the  following  figures 
as  representing  very  nearly  the  corresponding  cost  to  an  individual 
householder : — 


For  Provisions. 
Per  week . .       2s.  6d. 


Necessaries. 
Is.  Id. 


Clothing. 
7d. 


Rent,  &c. 

28. 


Total 
6s.  2d. 


or  about  Is.  per  head  more  than  the  pauper  costs  the  ratepayers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  thus  reached  is  almost  identical  with 
what  I  have  allowed  for  those  who  can  barely  manage  to  live 
without  assistance  in  some  form. 

Having  explained  my  basis  of  calculation,  I  now  proceed  to 
give  the  results  of  the  inquiry. 


MANCHESTER. 

In  the  Ancoats  district  it  embraced  2,515  heads  of  families, 
representing  10,569  persons,  the  different  occupations  numbering 
230,  and  the  number  of  persons  whose  occupation  are  stated 
2,528.  For  the  sake  of  conciseness,  I  have  grouped  the  occupa- 
tions under  nine  heads,  as  follow  : — 


Very 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Not  Stated. 

V 

u 

bo 

^ 

io 

u> 

so 

S 

a 

a 

3 

S 

a 

a 

a 

a 

3 

Z 

'A 

^ 

(S 

■A 

P4 

!zi 

A 

09 



_ 

59 

2-32 

B 

Unskilled  Labour    .... 

1055 

475 

45-02 

204 

19-33 

122 

11-56 

254 

24-07 

(; 

Ditto  Superior 

41 

12 

29-26 

3 

7-31 

8 

19-51 

18 

43-90 

D 

610 

149 

24-42 

99 

16-22 

116 

19-01 

246 

40-32 

E 

Shopmen,     Warehouse- 

104 
121 

17 

47 

16-34 
38-84 

14 
23 

13-46 
19-00 

22 
20 

21-15 
23-96 

51 
22 

49-03 

F 

Cotton  Operatives    

1818 

U 

Manufacturers,     Small 
Merchants,     Dealer.s, 

and  Shopkeepers  .... 

167 

/ 

4-19 

2 

1-19 

110 

65-86 

48 

28-74 

H 

Street  Vendors,    Haw- 

142 

229 

24 
60 

16-89 
26-20 

1 

17 

•70 
7-42 

2 
13 

1-40 

5-07 

115 
139 

*952 

80-98 

I 

Miscellaneous    

Total  

60-69 

2528 

791 

31-28 

363 

14-35 

422 

16-69 

37-65 

*The  large  number  not  classified  in  ttis  Table  is  drawn  chiefly  from  one  parish,  where 
no  inquiry  as  to  earnings  was  made. 
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The  nature  of  the  employment  of  the  people  is  as  follows 


1 
!5 

»5 

3 

o 

bo 
C 

■6 
"S 

1 

a 

A 
B 

Unemployed  J 

59 
1055 
41 
610 
104 
121 

IriT 
14-2 
229 

580 
25 

326 
6" 
S3 

129 
42 
18 

54-9" 
60-97 
53-44 
64-42 
68-59 

77-24 

29-57 

7-86 

164 
5 

117 
8 
9 

7 

30 

1 

15-54 

1219 

1918 

7-69 

7-43 

4-19 

21-12 

•43 

59 

311 

11 

167 
29 
29 

31 
70 
210 

2-32 
29-47 

c 

26-82 

1) 

27-37 

E 
F 

Shopmen,  Warehousemen 
Cotton  Operatives 
Manufacturers        Smill 
chants,        Dealers,       Sho 

&o.  .. 

27-88 
23-96 

G 

Mer- 
pkeep- 

18-56 

H 
I 

Street  Vendors,  Hawkers, 

(&f .  . . 

49-29 
91-70 

Total  . .   . . , 

2528 

1270 

50-23 

341 

1 

13-44 

917 

35-87 

SALFORD. 

In  the  Salford  district  the  number  of  householders  embraced 
in  the  inquiry  was  1,887,  representing  8,702  persons,  the  number 
of  occupations  being  182,  and  the  number  of  persons  whose  occupa- 
tions are  stated  1,912. 


Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

C'mf  rtable. 

Not  Stated. 

a 

<B 

<o 

i> 

u 

bo 

ti 

bo 

h 

m 

i^ 

io 

j2 

XI 

Xi 

J2 

.Q 

S 

a 

B 

a 

B 

3 

•A 

^, 

fe 

!^; 

^ 

rn 

Qm 

O, 

Ph 

A 

33 

33 

1-72 

R 

Unskilled  Labour   .... 

S42 

570 

67-69 

114 

13-53 

32 

3-80 

126 

14-96 

C 

Do.         Superior   .. 

52 

20 

38-46 

6 

11-53 

5 

9-61 

21 

40-38 

1) 

520 

168 

32-30 

ei 

11-73 

74 

14-23 

217 

41-73 

E 

Shopmen,    Warehouse- 

men, &o 

74 

21 

28-37 

11 

14-86 

5 

6-75 

37 

50-0 

F 

Cotton  Operatives  .... 

71 

27 

38  02 

13 

18-31 

8 

11-26 

23 

32-39 

G 

Manufacturers,     Small 
Merchants,    Dealers, 
Carriers,  and    Shop- 

12-2 

3 

2-45 

— 

— 

103 

81-42 

16 

13-11 

H 

Street     Vendors, 

Hawkers,  &c 

45 

11 

24-44 

3 

6-66 

1 

0-90 

30 

66-66 

I 

Miscellaneous  

Total   

153 

52 

33-98 

11 
219 

719 

13 
241 

8-49 

77 

50-32 

1912 

872 

45-6 

11-45 

12-6 

580 

30-33 
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The  following  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  employnaent : — 

a 

3 

u 
"3 

bo 

ho 

a 

1 

bO 

2 

u 

1 

a 

'6 

$ 
m 

o 

2; 

1 
a 

A 
B 

Unemployed    

33 
842 

52 
520 

74 

71 

122 
45 
153 

367 
22 

182 
32 
16 

110 

5 
10 

43-52 

42-30 

35-0 

43-24 

22-53 

90-16 
11-11 
6-53 

286 

S 

168 

8 

28 

2 
9 
5 

33-96 
15-38 
32-30 
10-81 
39-43 

1-63 
200 
3  26 

33 
189 

22 
170 

34 

27 

10 
31 
138 

1-72 
22-44 

f! 

42-30 

D 

E 
F 

Artisans 

Shopmen,  Warehousemen,  &c 

82-69 
45-94 
38-02 

G 

H 

f 

Manufacturers,      Small    Merchants, 

Dealers,  and  Shopkeepers    

Street  Vendors,  Hawkers,  <fec 

8-15 
68-88 
90-19 

Total 

_-_^    , 

1912 

744 

38-91 

514 

26-88 

654 

34-20 

SUMMARY. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  tables,  with  cor- 
rected percentages : — 

I.— CONDITION. 

Corrected  Corrected 

Manchester.      Percentage.        Salford.         Percentage. 

A.  Very  poor    31-28  5010  45-60  60-71 

B.  Poor 1435  23-05  11-45  18'64 

C.  Comfortable    16-69  26-80  1260  20-51 

D.  Not  stated  3765  —  3023  — 

The  "corrected  percentage"  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  those  whose 
employment  is  not  stated  between  the  other  three  classes,  one-half 
•pro  rata  between  B  and  C,  and  one-half  to  A,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  in   D  being  loafers,    and  others  of  the  lowest 

II.— EMPLOYMENT. 

Corrected  Corrected 

Manchester.     Percentage.        Salford.        Percentage. 

A.  Regularly  employed  5023  7753  38-91  5862 

B.  Irregularly  employed     ...  13-44  20-74  2688  4049 

C.  Unemployed*     2-32               358  1-72  2-59 

D.  Occupation  not  stated  ...  35-87               —  34-20  — 

*  The  proportion  of  unemployed  will  be  regarded  as  remarkably  small,  even  in  the 
corrected  percentage,  but  that  employment  is  exceptionally  full  at  present,  is  shown  by 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor  already  referred  to  in 
the  text : — 

"As  to  the  (Condition  of  employment,  I  find  fewer  able-bodied  men  out  of  work  in 
my  district  tlian  I  did  this  time  last  year,  though  the  number  of  unfortunates,  weaklings, 
and  incapables  is  always  great  at  the  very  best  of  times.  One  working  man  told  me  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  it  was  many  years  since  he  was  working  overtime  at  his  trade  in 
the  month  of  January,  but  this  year,  at  a  certain  machine  works  in  Rochdale  Road,  he 
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The  "  corrected  percentage  "  in  this  table  represents  the  totals 
arrived  at  by  dividing  D  proportionately  between  the  other 
three  classes. 

The  Manchester  School  Board  authorities  having  kindly  given 

me  access  to  the  returns  of  school  fees  remitted  in  the  twelve 

months  ending  December  31st,   1888,  in  the  district  covered  by 

the  inquiry,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  following  analysis  of  them : — 

Remission  of  School  Fees,  Ancoats. 

Duration  of  Remittance. 


Persons.     Employed.  Unemployed.  3  months.  6  months.  9  months.  12  months. 

211             56  155  107             37  33  37 

or  26'5  or  73'4  or  507  or  17'5  or  156  or  175 

per  cent.  per  cent.  per  cent,  per  cent.  per  cent,  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  in  these  families  is  1,007  ;  the  children 
over  13  employed,  121 ;  at  school,  3  to  13  years,  451  ;  under  3 
years,  80. 

I  have  no  corresponding  returns  for  Salford,  the  fees  remitted 
by  the  School  Board  being  only  a  few.  The  Guardians  pay  the 
fees  in  nearly  all  cases  of  remission,  as,  indeed,  they  do  iu 
Manchester,  where  the  parents  needing  such  help  desire  their 
children  to  attend  denominational  schools,  and  in  Salford  I  have 
experienced  difficulties  that  proved  insuperable  in  procuring 
information  from  official  sources. 

Although  the  primary  object  of  this  paper  was  to  show  the 
extent  and  degree  of  poverty  in  .the  cummunity,  any  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  would  be  incomplete  which  dealt  with 
employment  and  earnings  only.  1  secured  therefore  in  the 
returns,  data  on  certain  other  matters  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  poverty  question,  e.g. — 

1.  The  habits  of  the  people. 

2.  Overcrowding. 

3.  Dwellings  :    {a)  Sanitary  condition  ;    (6)  Rent. 

and  others  have  been,  and  now  are,  working  till  9  o'clock  every  night.  Another  man, 
returning  from  his  trades  union  meeting,  told  me  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
presiding  officer  that  in  one  section  of  the  trade — machine  planing — there  was  not,  that 
week,  a  single  man  on  the  books  who  was  receiving  an  allowance  lor  being  out  nf  work. 
How  other  artisans  may  be  in  this  respect,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  an  opinion 
either  way  ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  men  attending  the  Mission  Working  Men's 
Club  are  in  full  work  at  tlieirr  -spective  trades,  the  exceptions  being  those  who  have  lust 
their  work  through  some  accident,  conBtitutionaLbodily  weakness,  or  inability  resulting 
from  illness". 
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1.— HABITS. 

Manchester.  Percentage.  Salford.  Percentage. 

Clean  and  Temperate 1245  49-25  891             46-60 

Dirty  and  Intemperate   ...       474  18-68  193             10-09 

Not  stated     809  3-2  05  828             4330 

Total 2528  —  1912  — 

The  large  number  "  not  stated "  include  those  who,  while  they 
cannot  be  classed  as  temperate,  have  not  yet  lost  all  their  cleanly 
instincts — a  considerable  number — and  also  many  who,  though 
temperate  and  thrifty,  cannot  be  described  emphatically  as  clean. 


2.— OVERCROWDING. 
Manchkstkr — Slebpimg  Apartments. 
One  bedroom,  accommodating — • 

12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

per.  pers.         pera.         pera.         pers  pers.         pera.         pers.         pers.         pers 

51  263  260  235  168  107  40  25  i  2 


Two  rooms,  accommodating — 


12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

per.       pers.  pers.  pers.  jjers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers. 

17  152  149  196  151         144  106  71  34  13  3  1 

Three  rooms,  accommodating — 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  15 

per.       pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pera.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers. 

1  7  12  14  19  15  23  11  10  4  5  1 


Four  rooms,  accommodatiiig- 


123456789  10  11  12 

per.       pers.      pers.      pers.      pers.      pers.      pers.      pers.      pers.      pers.      pers.      pers. 
—  —  1  —  1  32  1  I  i_i 

1  Case  with  5  rooms  for  10  pers.     1  Case  with  6  rooms  for  8  pers.     Total  houses,  2,325. 

ANALYSIS. 

er 

cent. 

No.  of  cases  where  more  than  2  persons  use  1  bedroom,  841  out  of  1,155  =  72-8 

Ditto  ditto  4  „  2        „         523      „      1,037  =  50-4. 

Ditto  ditto  6  „  3         „  54      „         122  =  442. 

Ditto  ditto  8  „  4        „  3      „  11  =  272. 
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Salford. 
One  bedroom,  accommodating — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

per. 
28 

per3. 
171 

pere. 
114 

pers. 
12S 

pers. 
86 

pers. 
83 

pera. 

pers 
11 

Two  rooms,  accommodating- 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11         12        13         14 

per.     pers.    pers     pers.    pera.    pers.    pers.    pers.    pers.    pers.    pers.    pers.    pers.    pers. 
18         195       215      254       210       169       86         49         31         15  3  i         _  i 

Three  rooms,  accommodating — 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9         10        11         12        13        14       15 

per.    pers.   pers.   pers.   pers.  pers.   pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.  pers.   pers.  pers. 
10        29        19        31        26        20        17        17         7         5         1  5        —        —       1 

Total  houses,  2,021. 

ANALYSIS. 

Per 

cent. 
No.  of  caseB  where  more  than  2  persona  use  1  bedroom,  372  out  of     571  =  65"1_ 

Ditto  ditto  4  „  2        „         665       „     1,247^45-3. 

Ditto  ditto  6  „  3         „  53       „       188  =  28-1. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  of  destitution  as  distinct 
from  poverty  in  the  Township  of  Manchester. 

No.  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  Manchester 
Guardians  on  two  given  dates. 


Sept.  29th,  1888. 

Indoor     2870 

Outdoor  541 


3411 


March  30th,  1889. 

Indoor    3187 

Outdoor 733 


3920 


3.— DWELLINGS  :  (a)  SANITARY  CONDITION. 
Manchester. 

The  district  under  notice,  more  than  any  other  in  the  city, 
received  the  careful  attention  of  the  late  able  and  respected 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Mr.  Leigh,  as  those  who  knew  him 
are  aware,  was  a  man  who  never  committed  himself  to  a  state- 
ment  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  substantiate.      With  a  full 
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sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him  as  officer  of  health, 
he   said   in   his   report,   dated    1884,   with   reference  to   District 
No.   1,  Ancoats,  which  forms  a  considerable  section  of  the  area 
covered  by  my  inquiry :  "  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  houses  were 
built  before  1830.      There  are  a  great  number  of  back-to-back 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  district.     The  width  of  the  streets  varies 
from  30  feet  to  4  feet,  the  greater  number  of  them  being  16  feet 
or  17  feet  wide.     The  passages  vary  in  width,  and  are  only  2  feet 
6  inches  wide  in  some  instances.     In  many  cases  the  backs  of  the 
houses  are  too  near  to  each  other.     The  streets  are  for  the  most 
part  paved  and  sewered.       The  houses,    as  a   rule,    are  without 
cellars,  and  have  no  ventilating  spaces  under  the  floor.     They  rise 
directly  from  the  ground.     The  outside  walls  are  9  inches  thick, 
and  the  inside  walls  are  4|  inches  or  3  inches  thick.     They  smell 
fusty.     The  ceilings  of  some  are  only  6  feet  from  the  floor.     The 
timber  in  many  cases  is  in  a  state  of  decay.     Houses  in  such 
a  condition,    and  so  erected,  cannot  be    otherwise    than    damp. 
The     absence     of    any    provision     to     prevent     the     moisture 
of    the    ground    rising    into    the   walls,    and    the    thinness    of 
the  latter  afibrding  so  little  defence  against  rain,  the  interior  can 
seldom  or  never  be  as  dry  as  a  house  should  be.     From  the  want 
of  subjacent  ventilation  any  emanation  from  the  soil  must  find 
immediate   vent   into   the  houses."     Of  District  No.  2  he  said, 
"  The  houses  are  old  and  back-to-back,  and  were  built  before  1830. 
The     remaining     portion     were     erected     between     1830    and 
1850.      There   are   several   courts   in   the   district.      The  width 
of     the     streets      ranges      from      36     feet      to      8     feet,     the 
average  width  being  18  feet.     The  passages  between  the  backs  of 
the  houses  are  small,  and  the  passages  between  the  backs  of  the 
houses  that  have  yards  are  insufficient.    The  houses  without  yards 
are  old  and  dilapidated  for  the  most  part,  and  not  suitable  places 
for  human  habitation.    The  rooms  are  small  and  damp,  and  the  air 
is  confined  by  the  narrowness  of  the  courts.     The  streets  are  for 
the  most  part  paved  and  sewered,  and  are  in  fair  condition,  but  the 
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flags  in  the  courts  are  in  many  cases  in  bad  repair."  Sub-districts 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  and  12  are  described  in  almost  indentical 
terms.  The  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Thresh  during  the  past  few 
months  testifies  that  the  conditions  here  described  still  exist,  and 
fully  justifies  the  following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Leigh  in  his 
posthumous  report,  viz.,  that  dated  1887.  Speaking  of  St.  George's 
and  Ancoats  districts,  he  said,  "  The  houses  are  amongst  the 
oldest  in  the  city,  the  walls  saturated  with  animal  exhalation,  and 
reeking  with  polluted  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Now,  most  of  the 
streets  in  which  these  cottages  lie  are  narrow,  little  more  than 
alleys,  with  few  crossings,  and  utterly  deficient  in  ventilation. 
Let  anyone  accustomed  to  a  better  condition  of 
life  put  his  head  into  one  of  them,  and  he  will  be  met 
with  a  mephitic  atmosphere  the  like  of  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  domicile  of  any  other  animal.  Stables 
and  shippons,  and  even  pigstyes,  have  their  peculiar  smells,  but 
they  are  not  poisonous,  or  repulsive,  or  offensive  as  these.  No 
animal  could  live  in  them  and  flourish.  To  describe  their  nauseous 
character,  I  have  sometimes  said,  in  a  bantering  spirit,  '  Put  a  pig 
into  one  of  them,  and  feed  him  on  the  best  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
he  will  come  out  a  lean  pig.'  And  yet  industrious  men  and 
women  and  little  children  live  in  these,  and  their  weak  frames 
and  pallid  faces  tell  of  the  surroundings." 

The  number  of  back-to-back  houses  in  the  portion  of  the  Ancoats 
district  covered  by  sanitary  visitors  is  1,125.     Cellar  dwellings  5. 


Salford. 

In  1878  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association, 
having  adopted  a  Report  on  Cottage  Dwellings  in  Salford,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  Corbett  and  myself,  presented  it,  with  a  memorial, 
to  the  Council,  praying  them  to  take  measures  for  improving  the 
dwelling  accommodation  of  the  borough.  The  report  described  in 
detail  the  dwellings  in  a  large  section  of  tlie  district  covered  by  the 
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present  inquiry,  and  in  reporting  on  the  memorial  to  the  Health 
Committee  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  Tatham)  said 
"The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  above  report  will  confirm  the 
statement  of  the  reporters,  that  the  unhealthy  condition  of  things 
there  depicted  is  mainly  dependent  upon  structural  defects,  which 
are  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  altertitive  efforts,  and  will 
point  to  entire  and  unconditional  demolition  of  the  property  in 
large  blocks  at  a  time  as  the  only  remedy."  With  the  exception 
of  the  improvement  effected  by  "  the  exigences  of  commerce,"  very 
little  indeed  has  been  done  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
in  Salford  ;  and  the  only  difference  between  a  very  large  number 
of  the  dwellings  to-day  and  eleven  years  ago  is  that  now  they 
are  so  much  worse  from  the  decay  and  continuous  pollution  going  on 
during  that  period.  In  support  of  this  statement  I  may  quote  the 
following  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  conference  of  about  200 
working  men  held  in  the  Gravel  Lane  Institute,  Salford,  on  April 
23rd  last,  to  cousider  the  condition  of  the  Homes  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  Salford  : — 

"  This  conference,  composed  chiefly  of  working  men  who  live  in  Salford, 
having  considered  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  people, 
and  having  heard  statements  on  the  subject  from  members  of  the  Salford  Town 
Council,  is  of  opinion — (1)  that  a  number  of  families  are  so  housed  in  Salford 
that  for  them  morality  is  more  difficult  than  for  others,  and  common  decency 
almost  impossible  ;  (2)  that  unless  the  dwellings  are  improved  it  will  be 
impossible  to  lower  the  death-rate,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  borough  is 
appallingly  high,  and  equally  impossible  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  community ; 
(3)  that  a  large  number  of  families  are  so  unsuitably  housed  in  Salford,  that 
the  tenants  cannot  receive  visits  from  their  friends,  nor  read  instructive  books, 
nor  cultivate  habits  of  devotion  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  The  conference, 
therefore,  begs  with  much  respect  to  appeal  to  all  in  the  borough  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  through  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  to  use  their 
influence  as  citizens,  employers,  owners  of  house  property,  and  private 
individuals  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  less  favoured  sections  of 
the  population  of  Salford.  It  is  also  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  chairman  to  every  minister  of  religion  in  Salford." 

Prior  to  this  conference  lists  of  questions  as  to  the  condition  of 
dwellings,   overcrowding,   &c.,    were   circulated,    so   as   to    elicit 
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information  at  the  meeting,  and  the  resolution  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  expressive  of  opinion  based  on  actual  knowledge. 

The  number  of  back-to-back  houses  in  the  district  covered  by 
the  visitors  is  2,575.     Cellar  dwelUngs,  162. 

(6)    RENT 
The   following    Table  shows    the  price  paid  by  the   working- 
classes  for  the  house  accommodation  j  ust  described  : — 


Manchester, 


Paying  

1/6 

1/9 

•21- 

2/3 

2/4  '  2/6 

2/S 

2/9 

2/10 

2/11 

3/- 

3/1 

3/2J 

3/3 

3/6 

3/9 

Comfortable.. .. 

1 

1 

5'    16 

1 

5 

41 

1 

42 

16 

35 

Poor    

2 

10     26 

1 

11 

1 

2 

94 

1 

54 

23     39 

Very  Poor 

6 

3 

9 

2 

16     62 

3 

8 

3 

7 

170 

1 

3 

102 

45      94 

Total  

7 

3 

12 

2 

31    104 

5 

24 

4 

9 

305 

1 

5 

198 

84 

168 

Paying   .. 

4/- 

4/3 

4/4    4/5 

4/6 

4/7 

4/8 

4/9 

5/- 

5/3 

5/4 

1 

5/6 
3 

5/9 
2 

5/10 

6/- 
2 

6/6 

7/« 

Comf't'ble 

59 

33 

2       1 

35 

1 

5 

11 

1 

Poor    

46 

13 

^       * 

30 

1 

7 

8 

4 

2 

1 

Very  Poor 

94 

60 

16     ., 

61 

1 

1 

10 

ir 

1 

6 

2 

3 

1 

Total  .. 

199 

106 

23        5 

126 

3 

1 

22 

36 

1 

1 

13 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Total  houses,  1,512;  under  3/-  per  week,  201;  3/-  and 
upwards,  1,311. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  the  cottages  are 
rented  at  3/-  per  week  and  upwards — that  is  to  say,  a  rent  is 
exacted  for  tenements  condemned  wholesale  by  the  late  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  which  is  equivalent  to  7h  per  cent  upon  an 
original  cost,  allowing  for  laud,  of  from  about  £100  to  £240  each. 


of  the  people  of  manchester  axd  salford, 
Salford. 


Ill 


1/6 

2/- 

2/2 

2/4 

2/ri 

2/8 

2/9 

2/10 

2/lOJ 

3/- 

3/1 

3/3 

3/4 

3/6 

Comfortable 

1 

1 
1 
5 

7 

1 
1 

4 

4 
21 

1 
3 
3 

3 
4 
10 

1 
1 
8 

1 

18 
43 
155 

216 

6 
6 

10 
15 
69 

94 

3 
16 

19 

90 

Poor   

57 

Very  Poor 

?07 

Total  

1 

7 

7        2  i    29 

7 

17 

10 

1 

293 

3/7 

3/8 

3/9 

3/10 

4/- 

4/1 

4/2 

4/3 

4/4 

4/6 

4/8 

4/9 

4/in 

5/- 

Comfortable 

1 

1 
1 

10 
16 
J6 

1 

1 
5 

15 
24 

74 

1 

2 

1 

10 
26 

1 

22 

22 

122 

1 

4 

1 
20 

1 

1 
2 

11 
13 

31 

Total 

1 

2 

82 

7    11. 

1 

. 

?S 

T 

166 

1 

25 

4 

59 

Paying  

5/1 

5/3 

5/6 

5/9 

6/- 

fi/6 

7/- 

Houses  under  3/-  . . . 
,,        over  3/-  .. .. 

Comfortable 

Poor    

2 
3 
15 

2 
4 
23 

2 
2 

2 
2 
16 

1 
5 

1 

6 

...       81 

..     1217 

Total  

6 

20 

29 

4 

20       fi 

1 

1398 

Rent  in  Salford  is  quite  as  high  as  in  Manchester;  while  the 
dwellings  are  no  better. 

I  obtained  returns  from  two  small  districts  outside  those  to 
which  the  foregoing  tables  apply,  so  as  to  afford  a  means  of 
judging  how  far  the  results  of  the  main  inquiry  may  be  regarded 
as  generally  applicable.  One  of  these  districts  is  in  Salford,  the 
other  in  Manchester.  In  the  report  on  the  former  the  information 
given  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  render  it  serviceable.  The 
following  are  the  figures  for  the  district  of 
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Holt  Town,  Manchester. 

Number  of  persons  embraced  in  inquiry,  407  ;  representing  1,556  persons. 
Number  of  occupations,  114.     Persons  employed,  393. 


Very  Poor. 


Poor.      Comfort'ble.  Not  stated 


a 

a 

3 

1 
CI 
o 

o 

a 

3 

1 

g 

a 

3 

be 

s 

a 
o 

}-* 

1 
3 

a 

A 

26 
120 

10 
111 

9 
37 

12 

16 
52 

70 

5 

37 

5 
12 

2 
11 

58-33 

50-0 

33-33 

55-55 
32.43 

16-66 
68-75 

20 

14 

1 
9 

16-66 
12.61 

11-11 

24-32 

12 

4 

29 

2 
13 

7 

10-0 
40-0 
26-12 

22-22 
35-13 

58-33 

26 

18 

1 

31 

1 
3 

3 
5 

6-61 

B 
C 
D 
E 

Unskilled  Labour 

Ditto,  Superior . . 

Artizans 

Shopmen, Warehousemen, 
&c 

16-0 
10-0 
27-92 

11-11 

F 
G 

H 

Cotton  Operatives    

Manufacturers,          Small 
Merchants,         Dealers, 
and  Shopkeepers 

Street  Vendors,  Hawkers, 
&c 

810 

25-0 

31-25 

T 

100-0 

Total 

393 

142 

36-13 

44 

1119 

67 

1704 

5-  2 

EMPLOYMENT. 


Ph 


Unemployed 

Unskilled  Labour    

Unskilled  Superior 

Artizans 

Shopmen,  Warehousemen,  ifec 

Cotton  Operatives    

Manufacturers,      Small      Merchants, 

Dealers,  and  Shopkeepers 

Street  Vendors,  Hawkers,  &c 

Miscellaneous    


26 
120 

10 
111 


66-66 

80-0 

56-75 

77-77 

64-86 

75-0 
6-25 


25-0 

S7-50 

1 


Total 393 


48-85     105       26-71  I     96 


6-61 
416 
10-0 
9  0 

2-7 


1.  CONDITION. 

Percentage. 

A.  Very  poor 36-13 

B.  Poor  11-19 

C.  Comfortable 17-04 

D.  Notstated 35-62 


Corrected 
Percentage. 

53-94 

18-21 

27-79 


OF   THE   PEOPLE    OF   MANCHESTER    AND    SALFORD. 
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2.  EMPLOYMENT. 

Percentage. 

A.  Regular 48'85 

B.  Irregular    26-71 

C.  Unemployed 6"61 

D.  Occupation  not  stated 24'42 

3.  HABITS. 

Number. 
Clean  and  Temperate    ...  266 

Dirty  and  Intemperate  ...  28 

Not  stated    99 


Corrected 
Percentage. 

63-36 

34-64 

8-57 


Percentage. 

67-68 

7-12 

25-18 


Total 


393 


OVERCEOWDING. 

One  bedroom,  accommodating — 


1 

per. 


2 
pers. 


3 

pers. 

4 


4 
pers. 


5 

pers, 

3 


6 

pers. 

1 


Two  rooms,  accommodating — 


1 

per. 

3 


pers. 
62 


3 

pers. 

56 


4 

pers. 

71 


pers. 
48 


pers. 
40 


7 

pers. 

18 


pers. 
18 


pers. 
6 


10 
pers. 


11 
pers. 


Three  rooms,  accommodating — 


1 

per. 

2 


pers. 
4 


3 

pers. 


4 

pers. 

5 


pers. 
3 


6 

pers. 
3 


1  case  of  4  rooms  accommodating  3  persons. 


7 

pers. 

1 


ANALYSIS. 

Per 

cent. 

No.  of  cases  where  more  than  2  persons  use  1  bedroom  8  out  of  10=80 '0 

4         „  2         „      134      „      326=41-1 

0        „  3        „  1      „       18=  5-5 


RENT. 

Paying    2/3       2/6       3'-       3/3       3/6       3/9       4/-  4/3       4/6 

Comforteble . . . .       2  1  1        —  8  25  6  8 

Poor    1  4  —  6  5  15  3  9 

Very  poor 4        10  2        —        22        21  60  5  21 

Total   ....       7        15  5        —        33        34      100  14  38 

Under  3/-,  22  ;  3/-  and  upwards,  231.     Total,  253  houses. 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  explain  that  I  have  purposely  abstained 
from  making  any  comments  upon  the  facts  presented.  I  am 
satisfied  to  fill  the  comparatively  humble  artistic  role  of  photo- 
grapher, leaving  to  others  the  task  of  painting  in  the  colours.  In 
this  particular,  too,  I  have  followed  what  I  regard  as  the  judicious 
course  of  Mr.  Booth,  Like  him,  I  have  approached  my  work 
without  any  bias,  and  have  had  but  one  aim  throughout,  viz.,  to 
present  as  true  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  people,  as  far  as  my 
inquiry  went.  The  net  resiilt  is  sufficiently  grave.  We 
have  seen  that  the  inquiry  embraced,  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  combined,  4,402  heads  of  families,  representing  19,271 
persons.  Those  whose  occupations  are  stated  number  4,440. 
Of  these  1,663,  or  37*4  per  cent,  are  very  poor — that  is  to 
say,  thoy  have  not  the  means  of  independent  subsistence  582 
or  13*1  per  cent  are  poor — that  is,  they  have  the  means  of 
procuring  bare  necessaries  only,  and  cannot,  from  their  means, 
indulge  in  any  recreation  involving  cost,  or  in  any  of  the  comforts 
enjoyed  by  those  better  off;  663,  or  14*9  per  cent,  are  returned  as 
comfortable,  while  1,532,  or  34 "5  per  cent,  are  not  classified.  It 
would  be  mere  conjecture  to  estimate  from  this  inquiry  the 
total  number  of  poor  and  very  poor  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  McDougall  is  well  within  the  mark 
in  stating  that  there  are  in  Manchester  alone  at  least  55,000 
persons  whose  incomes  are  within  the  limits  named  by  him,  which 
I  have  already  quoted.  Under  any  circumstances,  this  volume  of 
poverty  seems  dreadful,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  what  exists 
durii:g  a  time  of  exceptionally  full  employment.  How  aggravated 
it  must  be  when  trade  is  bad  and  employment  scarce  ! 


APPENDIX. 
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MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED    183-3. 


EEPOKT    OF    THE    COUNCILi 

FOR     THE     FIFTY-SIXTH     SESSION. 


During  this  session  seven  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society 
have  been  held,  at  which  the  following  papers  were  read,  viz.,  by 

The  President,  Mb.  Edwin  Guthrie — Inaugural  Address. 

Sir  William    Henry  Houldsworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,    on    ''Coloni- 
sation." 

Mr.  a.  H.  Cherry,  on  "  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Banking." 

Mr.    Gilbert    R.    Kirlew,    on    "  Facts   and  Figures  relating  to 
Street  Children." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Broadfield,  on  "  Elementary  Education  and  the  Act 
of   1870." 

Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  on    "Some  Phases 
of  Technical  Education." 

Mr.    Fred    Scott,  on    "The  Condition  and  Occupations  of   the 
People  of  Manchester  and  Salford." 

A  report  by  Professor  Muuro,  supplemental  to  the  paper  read 
by  him  on  December  9th,  1885,  on  "Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron 
Industry,"  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Transactions. 

The  Council  desire  to  thank  the  readers  of  the  above  papers, 
and  especially  Sir  "W.  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart,  M.P.,  and  Sir 
Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.P.,  who,  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience. 
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attended  to  read  their  valuable  contributions,  and  took  part  in  the 
discussion  thereon. 

During  the  session  seventeen  ordinary  members  have  been 
elected,  whilst  three  members  have  died  and  six  have  discontinued 
their  subscriptions,  the  number  now  on  the  b  loks  being  181 
(including  16  life  members),  against  173  at  the  end  of  last  session. 
Of  the  members  who  have  died,  special  mention  must  be  made  of 
Mr.  John  Slagg,  M.P.,  who  filled  the  president's  chair  with  con- 
spicuous ability  and  success  during  the  session  1883-84,  and  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Society's  Transactions. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  attendance  at  the  ordinary  meetings  for  the  past  session, 
the  average  attendances  for  the  past  three  sessions  having  been 
as  under : — 

1886-7  32 

1887-8  26 

1888-9  40 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  General  Meeting  of 
November  14th,  1888,  the  Council  requested  the  President  to 
sign,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  memorandum  to  the  Registrar 
Oeneral,  on  the  "  Improvement  of  Census  Returns,  especially  as 
regards  Occupations  and  Industry."  Professor  Munro  attended 
as  one  of  the  Deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  received  very  favourably  the  representations  made  to  him. 

A  list  of  donations  to  the  Library  will  be  found  appended  to 
this  report,  and  the  Council  desire  to  thank  the  various  donors 
for  their  contributions,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list,  are  in 
many  cases  of  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  nature, 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  payments  is  also  appended 
showing  a  balance  now  in  hand  of  £325  18s. 
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MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 


SESSION    1888-9. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


By  whom  Presented. 


The  Board  of  Trade 


Works  Presented. 


The  Clerk  to  the  Privy  ) 
Council j 

The  Government  ^ 
Statist  of  Victoria  >■ 
(Australia)   ) 


Department  of  State 
Washington,  per 
Worthington  C. 
Ford,  Esq 


Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial 
and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     1873-1887. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    1873-1887. 

Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial 
and  other  possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     Part  18,  1882-83-84. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions  for  the  Years 
1887  and  1888. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  and 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingd;  m. 
1887  and  1888. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     Nos.  24-35. 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain, 
1888. 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria.     1886. 

Victorian  Year  Book.     1887. 
Vols.  1,  2,  3.     3  copies. 

Maps  showing  the  Location  of  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Officers  of  the 
United  States  of  America — March  1, 
1888. 

Consular  Reports,  Nos.  91  to  102.  New 
Series,  No.  1. 

Commercial  Relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Foreign  Counties.  1885 
and  1886.     2  vols. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


Department  of  State" 
Washington,       per 
Worthinghto        C. 
Ford,    Esq 


The  Institute  of  Bankers 

University     College, 
London   

Government  of  Bulgaria 


The  Ministry  of  Agri-" 
culture,  Industry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per    Siguor    Louis 
Bodio    


Works   Presented. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.     1888. 

Special  Repoi-t  Relating  to  the  Imports 

and  Exports  of  Wool. 
Copies  of  Journal,  Nov.    1888  to  June, 

1889. 

Calendar.     Session  1888-9. 

Statist ique  du  Commerce  de  la  Princi- 
paute  de  Bulgarie  avec  las  pays 
etrangers  pendant  I'annee  1884. 

Movimento  Commerciale  del  Regno 
d'ltalia  nell'  anno  1887. 


Movimento  della  Navigazione  nei  Porti 

del  Regno  nell'  anno,  1887. 
Bollettino    Meusile    delle   Situazione  dei 

Conti  degli  Istituti  d'Emissione.    Anno 

19,  Nos.  5  to  12;  Anno  20,  Nos.  1-3. 
Casse  di  Risparmio.     2  vols.,  1887-8. 
Bollettino    di   Legislazione   e    Statistica, 

Doganale   e  Commerciale.     1888  and 

1889.     12  numbers. 
Bollettino    Semestrale   del   Credito    Co- 

operativo  ordinario,  agrario,  e  fondano. 

Appendice   al  bollettino    del   secondo 

semestra,  1886. 
Annali  di  Statistica.      7  numbers. 
Relazione    Statistica    dei    Telegrafi    del 

Regno  d'ltalia  nell'   anno  finanziaria, 

1886-7. 
Statistica  dell  Istruzionesecondaria  e  supe- 

riore  per  I'anno  scolastica,  1884-5, 
„  „  „         1885-6. 

Bulletin     International    de    Statistique. 

Tome  3,  2  parts. 
Statistica  Elletorale  amministrativa,  1888. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


The  Minister  of  Agri-^ 
culture,  Industry,  &  | 
Commerce  (Rome),  > 
per  Signer  Louis  1 
Bodio    J 


Works   Presented, 


Le  Societii  Co-operative  di  credito  e  Banche 
popolari,  &c.,  &c.,  nell  anno,  1887. 

Movimento  degli  Infermi  negli  ospedali 

civili,  Anni  1885-6-7. 
Statistica     delle    Emigrazione    Italiana, 

anno  1887. 
Statistica  delle  Opere  pie  al  Decembre  31, 

1880,  e  dei  lasciti  di  beneficenza  fatti 

nel  settennio,  1881-87. 
Statistica    della   Stampa  Periodica   nell 

anno  1887. 
Della  Leva  sui    giovani    nati  nelF  anno 

1867. 
Carta    altimetrica    e    batometrica     dell 

Italia.     Guido  Cora, 
Lavori  della  Autorita  Giudiziariein  materia 

civile  e  penale  negli  anni  1880-86. 
Statistica  Giudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerciale 

per  I'anno  1886. 
Statistica  del  Commercio  speciale  di  Im- 

portazione  e  di  Esportazione.      1888-9. 

10  parts. 
Annali   del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza, 

anno  1888. 
Annuario  Statistic©  Italiano,  1887-8. 
Statistica  dei   Debiti  communal!   e   pro- 

vinciali   per   mutui   al    31   Decembre, 
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